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British Archeological Association in 
Cirencester, 


and, although a collection of coins might ap- 
pear to be uninteresting to many, yet they had 
Addison for an authority that coins told a story 
much quicker than books, and Pope had adopted 
the same view. Proceeding to topics of more 
recent date, the President went on to say that, 
in the opinion of the townsmen, the abbey 
church of that town held as high a position in 
Cirencester as did St. Peter’s in Rome. He 
would not anticipate the details which would be 
given in describing it by others, but, after a few 
passing words on the study of architecture, he 
noticed that one of the places to be visited 
was Malmesbury Abbey, a grand ruin. An- 
other was Fairford Church, renowned for its 
painted glass. This glass was captured in a 
ship that was bound for Rome, by Captain 
Tame, who built the church purposely for it. 


has been locally applied to the room often found 
over the church-porch. Indeed, the “ paradise” 
chamber in not uncommon is old buildings. 
Canon Powell then led his audience into the 
church, and gave a very full description of it ; 
Mr. Niblett, M.A., supplementing it, and Mr. 
Planché directing attention to the brasses. The 
church, dedicated to St. John, is among the finest 
Perpendicular churches in the kingdom. The 
building extended over a long series of years, and 
is yet carried out consistently in one uniform style. 
Over the great window in the tower is a shield of 
the royal arms, in which the arms of France are 
borne in a way which has been disused since the 
reign of Henry IV., thus establishing that the 
tower is not of later date than 1416, while there 
is documentary evidence that the nave was not 
finished till the time of John Blake, the last 








The newly-discovered villa of Chedworth was a ' abbot, and the south porch was the last portion 
discovery particularly interesting, not only by of the fabric. The plan is a chancel with north 
reason of its romantic situation, but because it | aisle and north chapel, nave and aisles, with 
gave them an insight into the mode of country | western tower and south porch. The nave is 
life of the ancient Roman nobleman. In con- | 75 ft. long, divided into six bays, and is 74 ft. 
clusion, the President said that, although arch- | wide across the aisles. Of the five chapels, that 








wology did not possess the all-absorbing inte- | of St. Catherine is the most curious. It is on 
rest of the turf and the chase, it had an interest the north side, between the chancel and 8t. 
of its own, and did not tend to ruin. And) Mary’s Chapel. The date, 1508, is to be seen 
surely the student who pored over ancient re-|on the roof. Over a niche in the south wall is 
mains of Greece and Rome, or visited the edi-|a mural painting of the martyrdom of 8t. 


| fices which the piety of his ancestors had raised Catherine. The walls of St. Mary’s Chapel were 


in honour of his Creator, could not be said to | also once covered with wall-paintings, portions of 

pass his time unprofitably. which have come to light. One was a represen- 
It would be easy of course to show the speaker tation of Purgatory. In the Trinity Chapel are 

that archwologists are never better pleased some fine brasses. Three represent William 

than when engaged on the turf, investigating | Prelatte and his two wives, the former in plate- 

earthworks, in full chase of a promising church armour. The date is 1462. 

seen across country, or thoroughly engaged in; A transition column on the south side of the 


the examination of a ruin. 

At the conclusion of the address Mr. Godwin, 
as the senior vice-president present, expressed | 
the gratification which he and his brother mem- 
bers felt at visiting Cirencester. It was impos- 
sible to come to Cirencester, or “ Cisseter,” as 
it was locally called, without receiving instruc- 
tion: it was full of associations and full of re- 





church, partly built into the later work, stands 
on what seems to be the base of a Roman column 
(the mouldings very good), the front portion of 
which, being exposed, was cut into a fresh form 
by the twelfth-century men, to suit the column 
they were then erecting. 

There was a dinner in the evening, at which 
Lord Bathurst presided genially. Mr. Newmarch, 
in proposing the health of “ The Vice-Presidents,” 
made some references to the signs of certain 
public-houses in Cirencester. One was “ Bishop 
Blaize,” who was the patron of the wool trade of 
the town, Cirencester being formerly the great 
mart of the district around. The derivation of 
this sign had been attributed to many causes. 
It had been supposed to be the “ Bishop ablaze,” 
perhaps a martyr; and, a bush being a Gloucester- 
shire sign for a house of entertainment, it had 
been supposed to mean a “ bush ablaze,” or a 
“burning bush.” There was another public- 
house which, when he was a boy, he remembered 
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“IN mation. The President | 
Sores for the present congress | 
. is the Earl Bathurst, | 
who opened the week on Monday, the 10th, with 
an address, as he observed, to the unlearned, 
desiring to incite fresh minds to give attention 
to the subject. This Association, the President 
said, was formed in 1843 to investigate the 
customs and arts of our forefathers; and when 
the Association commenced its labours there 
were scarcely any local museums in the country, 
and the British Museum had then no particalar | 
place assigned for the custody of national relics. | mains. The Roman pavements there showed 
Speaking in the county of Gloucester, he could , Such a remarkable degree of excellence as to 
not, while on this subject, pass over the name of | make us not only envious of the work, but 
a distinguished local antiquary, Samuel ean ashamed of some of our own. The amount of 
who was born at Rodmaston, not far from Ciren- art displayed in them was remarkable, and the 
cester. Hewas keeper of the archivesoftheTower endurance of the work was more so. Taal 
of London, and he wrote first on the antiquities were pavements which, after having done their. 
of the county of Gloucester, and secondly on work centuries ago, were as perfect as when they 
the Roman remains found at Kenchester: he were first made, while many of the modern pave- 
was also one of the editors of Magna Britan-' ments in this country were already destroyed. | 
nica, and by his deep research and personal They were making attempts to turn art into this 
labours did much in the cause. He (Lord | and similar channels, and he hoped they would 
Bathurst) knew him personally in early life. | eventually succeed. The speaker referred to the 
The town of Cirencester, in which they were 
assembled, was the Corinium of the Romans. | 
It was a very general thoroughfare, with roads’ 
branching out in different directions ; and was no | 
doubt a great military station. Four great, 
Roman roads met at Cirencester,—1. the Fosse ; 
2, Akeman-street; 3, Aplin-street ; 4, Ermine- 
street. These roads would be described in detail 
in papers to be read on the subject of ancient 
Corinium ; but, in addition to these roads, they 
had other antiquities of the Roman era. There 
was an elliptical area called the bull-ring, evi- 
dently the remains of an amphitheatre, and the 
Roman burial-place was situated in the suburbs 
of Cirencester—Watermoor. They had now in 
that town a museum built by the late Lord 
Bathurst, in which a variety of antiquities had 
been deposited. Quite lately a curious acrostic 
had been found, which had been placed in the 
museum. Amongst the most interesting relics 
which time had spared were the tesselated pave- 
ments. One of these was descriptive of Orpheus 
charming the birds and beasts. This was at the 
Barton Farm. Another was found in digging a 
drain in Dyer-street, and this was deposited in 
the museum, A vast number of coins, chiefly 
of the reign of Constantius, had also been dug up; 





valuable results which had been attained through 
the means of archwological associations, and 
congratulated Cirencester on having long pos- 
sessed individuals,—Mr. Buckman, Mr. New- 
march, Mr. Mullins, and others,—who kept alive 
an interest in the antiquities of the town. 

Mr. Canon Powell (once perpetual curate, but 
now, by recent Act of Parliament, vicar, of 
Cirencester) then invited the members to follow 
him to the well-known south porch of the parish 
church, and concerning which Leland writes,— 
“One Alice Aveling, aunt to Bishop Rutbal by 
the mother side, gave an hundreth markes to 
the building of the right goodly porch of the 
paroch chirch, and Rathalles mother and others 
contributid to the performance of it.” 

In 1671 Bishop Nicholson sealed his grant of 
this “vice” (parvise?) for public uses. Mr. 
Powell gave some particulars, and a discussion 
ensued on the often opened question of its 
use, and as to what a parvise really is. There 
is no doubt that the term “parvise” (para- 
disus) belongs to an open space in front 
or near a church; at Chichester we have still 
the “ paradise,” and in France the open space near 
a church is constantly called the parvis still. 
Nevertheless, it is equally certain that the term 


was called the “ General Wolff,’ and which 
referred to the time when Wolff was quartered 
in the town enlisting recruits. It was not 
generally known that Hogarth once resided in 
Cirencester, and he (the speaker) had a painting 
by Hogarth, which was a panel in the Ram Inn 
there. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, M.A., and another vice- 
president, responded. 

Mr. Gordon Hills, in proposing “The Local 
Committee,” acknowledged the kind co-opera- 
tion and assistance that had been afforded by 
that body. With regard to the Abbey Church, 
which they had visited that afternoon, and where 
the exigences of time and dinner did not permit 
them to linger so long as they could have wished, 
it was a glorious church; but what a far more 
glorious abbey must once have stood on nearly 
the same site! William of Worcester had given 
them the dimensions of both edifices, and they 
could portray with considerable accuracy the 
size of the old abbey ; and if they compared the 
dimensions of the old Abbey Church with the 
parish church they would see the superiority of 
the former church. It was only by looking back 
in that way, and thinking of what had been, and 
reproducing it in the mind, that they could 
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understand of what importance the town was 
in former days. 

Sir 8. Cary, Mr. Bowly, and other gentlemen 
spoke, Mr. G. R. Wright closing the proceedings 
with humorous thanks for the “ health” of “The 
Ladies,” his syren-sisters. 

On Tuesday morning an early meeting was 
held in the Assembly-room, to hear 

Mr. T. C. Brown, of Cirencester, read a paper 
on “The Ancient Plan of the Roman City 
Corinium,” illustrated by a map showing the 


become a Corinium of later times, bat not the 
Corinium of Ptolemy. He had no desire to 
disparage the antiquity of the place, but, after 
all, truth was truth, and that was what they 
wished to arrive at. < 

Everything said by Mr. Black on a question 
of this kind is entitled to the fullest considera- 
tion, but to substantiate his position some 
stronger arguments will be necessary than those 
that were then bronght forward. 

The Rev. Prebendary Scarth and Mr. Thomas 


particular sites to be afterwards visited. Mr.) Wright, who spoke in the course of the discus- 
Brown said he believed it to be the Coriniwm|sion, were not prepared to accept Mr. Black’s 
Dubonorum. As Roman history was silent re-| views. With reference to the raising of the soil, 
specting this ancient city, he suggested that it | it was mentioned that at Uriconium (Wroxeter) 
took its name from the camp on the river, i.c.,| there were 8 ft. or 10 ft. of earth ; in the old city, 
the river Churn, which runs by Cirencester, and | at Bath, 16 ft.; and in another place, only 2 ft. 
« eeastre,” easily rendered “ Ciren-cester.’” They This the speaker accounted for by supposing 
might believe it was a British town belonging to that in the more thinly populated places the 
the Dobuni, and hence called Corinium Dubono-, accumulation would not be so great as in those 
rum. The city proper was surrounded by a wall more thickly populated. At Gloucester a horse- 
of stone (the stonework had been found re- shoe had been found at a depth of 12 ft. 

peatedly, but was now covered with soil), having The party then proceeded to the pavement at 
a ditch without. He was sorry to say that the Barton, Oakley Park, under the guidance of 
ancient and modern Vandals had destroyedmany Mr. John Bravender; and afterwards to St. 
parts of the wall. The area within the wall, John’s Hospital in Gloucester-street, by the 
including the modern town, was about 400 bridge across the fields to Hospital-gate, Abbey- 
acres. It was a perfect flat—an expanded por- grounds; then by Golden Farm-road, along the 
tion of the valley of the Churn, which runs from Roman wal! to Watermoor’; then to some remains 
the seven springs on the upper Cotswolds, and in the nursery, and to Mr. Brewin’s pavement in 
formed the head of the Thames. Some 3 ft. or Quern’s-lane. It was shown that the pavement at 
4 ft. under the soil was a deep gravel bed, in | the Barton was suffering considerably from damp, 





tion in saying they had, in his opinion, no refer. 
ence to Christianity, as had been believed by 
many. He also pointed to two bases of Roman 
columns which had mouldings, though on a 
smaller scale, nearly identical with that now in 
Cirencester Church, proving conclusively the 
Roman origin of the latter. 
In the evening papers were . Mr. Roberts 
descanted “On the places visited during the day,” 
it being a customary proceeding to narrate the 
principal incidents, in order to give an oppor- 
tunity for renewing, under more convenient 
circumstances, discussions of interest which the 
economy of time had caused to be cut short in 
the field. After this Mr. Dillon Croker read an 
account of the “ Cotswold and its Popular 
Customs.” The most interesting part of 
this paper was the history and reminiscences 
of the Dover sports. It appears from the 
“ Annalia Dubrensia,” a very rare collection 
of commendatory verses upon “the yearely 
celebration of Mr. Robert Dover's Olympick 
games upon Cotswold Hills (London, 1636),” 
that these sports, so common in the Middle 
Ages, consisted of wrestling, leaping, pitching 
the bar, handling the pike, dancing of women, 
hunting, and coursing. In this book there is a 
portrait of Dover on horseback, dressed in a suit 
of the fashion in vogue in the time of James L,, 
and a dedication of the complimentary poems by 
his friend Matthew Wallbancke, for whom they 
were printed by Robert Raworth. Amongst the 





which constantly flowed an underground river. and Mr. Gordon Hills, Mr. Godwin, and others 
In this gravel bed the Romans dug wells, which having offered suggestions for its preservation, 
they walled with cut stone, and which formed | Lord Bathurst said he would not fail to avail him- 
the bulk of the wells of the modern town. In’ selfof what had been said. The pavement at the 
deepening a well of his own, a portion of a Barton has Orpheus in the central circle, with a 
Roman pitcher was found built into the wall. , circle of birds around it, and then an outer circle 
There was a good example of the Roman well at | of beasts. 
Mr. Brewin’s Roman villa. No sooner did the | Newmarch’s “Illustrations of the Remains of 
Romans occupy this site than they began to, Roman Art in Cirencester,” but the engraving 
fortify it by a wall, and then built common gives no idea of the harmony of colour and 
houses for the soldiers, better ones for the cen- elegance of pose observable in the original. 

turions, and villas for the officers. ‘The! The visitors were entertained by the president 
streets of the modern town, they might pre-| with luncheon, two or three hearty speeches 
sume, were the streets of the Roman city.| being made; and then they went to examine the 
They accorded with the Roman town in being | bull-ring, or so-called Roman amphitheatre, when 
narrow, in having those curious centres|a discussion ensued to which we shall recur. 
formed by three ways meeting, and in crooked They also went tothe Querns. The term Querns 


It is figured in Messrs. Buckman & |- 


contributors of these laudatory lays were Michael 
Drayton and Ben Jonson. The games continued 
}until about three years ago, when the licence 
| introduced into them by the railway labourers on 
‘the line then in construction caused an end to be 
put to them. 

The chief contribution was a paper by Mr, 
W. F. Holt, on the remarkable Painted Glass 
in Fairford Church, and the Connexion with it 
‘of Albert Durer. Mr. Niblett, M.A., followed 
'with some supplementary remarks pointing out 
‘specialties in the Fairford windows. He said 
\he had spent four weeks in examining the 
‘details, and had been unable to discover any 
;monogram. The nearest approach to one was 
' the letter A on the sword of an Amalekite. 

| The Rev. Mr. Joyce, as the representative of his 


arrangements that promoted defence. Without 
these streets, villas were built, as shown by the 
tesselated pavements discovered, and when first 
opened the warm-air baths were seen. The 
greatness of the Roman city might be judged of, 
not only by the largeness of the area within the 
walls, but also by its connexion with the great 
Roman roads—one to Gloucester, another to 
Bath, a third to Stow and the north, another to 
Newbury and the south coast. Throughout all 
this area, and withont the wells, Roman remains 
were found whenever the ground was opened ; 
coins in all parts, from Clandius, a.p. 42, to 
Valentinian, a.D. 424; millstones of black basalt 
from a town on the Rhine, others of conglome- 
rate from the new red sandstone of the Forest 
of Dean ; Samian and other pottery, bricks and 
concrete—specimens of all of which they would 
find in the museum. Having pointed ont the 
sites where these were found, Mr. Brown men- 

tioned that the level of the present soil within | 
the Roman walls was raised 4 ft.to6ft. Whence 





has been thought by some to owe its deriva-| father-in-law,the Vicar of Fairford, explained that 
tion to the fact that there were here quarries, the vicar had done everything he could to pre- 
locally called Quarra or Quarns; but others | serve the windows. As to Mr. Holt’s theory of the 
find it in the quoirns, or burial-places on authorship of the windows, he (Mr. Joyce) had 
the spot.. Skeletons and ancient coffins have taken a great deal of trouble in examining the 
been found there. It is an interesting circum-| works of Durer, and, though he was aware there 
stance that the exceptionally dry weather has | was a general likeness, he was unable to satisfy 
made evident here within the last few days, for his mind that these windows were Durer’s. If 
the first time in the memory of man, that the they were, they must have been executed at @ 
foundations of a nearly square building, some very early age. If Mr. Holt could convince 
36 ft. square, are below the turf. The founda- | them that these were the work of Albert Durer, 
tions are distinctly marked by the dryness of the | the Archmological Association at Cirencester 
turf above, and onght to be staked ont on the! would have made a great conquest in art. 
surface, so that the knowledge might be pre- Mr. Holt’s paper is so interesting, and the 
served. Prebendary Scarth thought it not un-/ issue involved so important, that we print 1t in 
likely that the building here indicated was for fail, and with this must end for the present our 
the burning of bodies. laccount of what the British Archeological 
The two portions of composite capitals put Association are doing in Cirencester. 

together and standing in the abbey grounds | 

have always been described as having formed 
part of one building. We can scarcely view the 
two pieces as of the same period. The lower 





was this addition derived ? Inthe subarbs of the part, acanthus leaves, is of purer design than 
city now called the Querns was the place of|the upper part, which includes a boldly-sculp- 
quarries. There the Romans dug stone, and of the | tured head on each of the four faces. The dia- 
rubbish formed an amphitheatre. {meter of the top of the column to which the 
__ dir. Godwin (in the chair), when inviting! lower part belonged was 2 ft., indicating a/| 
ciscussion, suggested that a systematic recom-'structure of considerable importance. We | 
mencement of researches, under the superin- should prefer to see the two pieces sepa- 
tendence of a committee, should be undertaken. | rately preserved, as together they form a dispro- 
As to the raised level, it might be partly portioned capital, and do injustice tothe Roman. | 
accounted for by the fall of roofs of the Roman We may see from the upper part the licence the | 





houses and other débris. 


THE PAINTED GLASS IN FAIRFORD 
CHURCH, AND ALBERT DURER.* 


In introducing to notice the painted glass 
windows in Fairford Church I do not purpose 
entering into any detail upon either the anti- 
quity, progress, or decadence of that particular 
branch of art, but to occupy the time allotted 
me in closely keeping to the subject under o- 
sideration, and thereby endeavour to create, an 
maintain, throughout my observations, that in- 


Mr. W. H. Black did not consider this to be 


/Romans allowed themselves in their capitals. 
| Many of the best remains in Cirencester were 


the Corinium of Ptolemy. He believed it was of discovered in the tract of ground known as the 


later date, and, after duly weighing the matter, 


|Leauses. A visit was paid to the museum, 


terest which the importance of the subject un- 
| questionably demands. : é 

As an abstract fact, it is singularly disappoint- 

| ing that such wonderful productions should have 


he thought North Cerney, which was also on |where Professor Church gave a description of | hitherto remained without a historian, whereby 


the Churn, was the locality of Corinium. 
Nothing was more likely than that after the 
first conquest certain situations became of more 
importance than others first settled. A number 
of military roads converged here; but these 
military roads were the youngest instead of the 
oldest roads in existence, except the modern 
roads made by Act of Parliament. The military 
roads sprung from the roads of Julius (sar, 
having a perfect beginning and ending. He 
thought there could be no doubt that this was a! 


Roman city of respectable antiquity, but that it | ferredto the two Roman tiles which are impressed | 


could not be identified with the Roman Corinium. 
The great roads converging here would neces. 
sitate the rise of a city which might have 





ithe system of arrangement, and a general ac- 
count of its contents, the greater part of which 
were local and mostly Roman. He described a 
process of his own for preserving iron an- 
tiquities and frescoes from decay. It consists 
of boiling the iron articles in solid paraffin 
(paraffin candles), and painting the frescoes 
with the same material. 

Mr. Roberts congratulated the town on the 


their influence on art has necessarily been on 
| dered nugatory, and they have been permit 
| to remain utterly unrecognised. é 
Whence can this apathy to such glorious works 
| have arisen ? How is the neglectfal silence of 
| 370 years to be accounted for? Whatever a 
‘reason, the fact remains that in the second a 
' of the nineteenth century, when every talente 
_work of art is discussed or criticised with the 





jespecial value of the museum by reason of its! utmost minuteness, the treasures of Fairford 


being purely of local antiquities. He also re-| Charch still remain in obscurity, and, for any 


practical advantage hitherto derived from them, 


with the letters I. H. 8., and about which there might almost as well have never existed. 


had been considerable discussion in London. ' 
Now that he had seen the tiles, he had no hesita. . 








* By Mr. Henry F. Holt. 
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With this preliminary reproach, which I feel 
too just to be either repressed or concealed, I 
will now attempt to deal with the subject. 

Before, however, entering on any point con- 
nected with the authorship or merits of the win- 
dows of Fairford Church, which will be the sub- 
ject of an excursion, at which I hope to have 
the honour of usurping, for the nonce, the 
fanctions of the highly respected and pains- 
taking cicerone of the church, Mr. W. Beale, 
and playing showman for the day, it will be 
well, for the benefit of those present who may be 
unacquainted with the windows, to shortly de- 
scribe them. 

The windows are twenty-eight in number, the 
majority being djvided into several compart- 
ments. 

The subjects are taken from the Old and New 
Testaments and the Apocryphal Gospel, and are 
all, with two exceptions, to be found in the 
“ Biblia Pauperum,” in the “ Speculum Huma- 
nz Salvationis,’ two of the best known early 


‘repertories of popular Scripture historical wood- 


cuts. 
The subjects from the Old Testament are but 
four, comprising :— 


1, The Temptation of Eve. 

2. The Lord appearing to Moses in a fiery bush whilst he 
was keeping the flock of Jethro. 

3. The double sign vouehsafed to Gideon, and 

4. The Queen of Sheba’s visit to King Solomon, 


The subjects from the Apocryphal Gospel and 
the New Testament include the principal events 
in the life of the Virgin and of her Divine Son, 
and represent— 

1. = Meeting of Joachim and Anne at the Golden 


wate, 

The Birth of the Virgin. 

The Presentation of the Virgin, 

The Marriage of the Virgin. 

The Annunciation, 

The Nativity. 

The Adoration of the Magi. 

The Purification of the Virgin, and Presentation of 
the Infant Jesus in the Temple. 

. The Flight into Egypt, with the Massacre of the 

Innocents in the distance. 

. Christ disputing with the Doctors in the Temple. 

. The Assumption of the Virgin. 
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on 


These are succeeded by— 


12. Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, 

13. Christ in the Garden of Olives, 

14, Pilate washing his Hands. 

15, The Scourging of Christ. 

16. Christ bearing His Cross, 

17. The Crocifixion—between two malefactors. 

18. The Descent from the Cross. 

19. The Entombment. 

20. The Heavenly Host vanquishing the Evil Spirits, 

21. The Descent of Christ into Limbo, 

22. Christ appearing to the Virgin after His Resurrection. 

23, The Transfiguration of our Lord. 

24, Christ appearing to Mary Magdalen, Mary the Mother 
of James, and Salome, in the Garden—and in the 
background the three holy women, and the Angel 
at the Sepulchre. 

25. Christ and Bis Disciples at Emmaus. 

26. Christ eppearing to His Disciples, 

27. The Incredulity of Thomas, 

28. The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 

29. The Ascension. 

30, The Descent of the Holy Ghost. 


Then follow— 
31. The Twelve Apostles, and 
32. The Four Primitive Fathers of the Church, 
Above them are— 
33. The Twelre Protectors of the Church, surmounted by 
Angelis, 
Opposite them are— 
34, The Four Evangelists, and 
35. The Twelve Prophets, 
Above whom are— 
36. Twelve Persecutors of the Church, surmounted by 
evus, 
37, The large window in the west represents, in all its 
awiul grandeur, the Last Judgment. 
On either side of this is a window, both much 
damaged, and comprising (inter alia)— 
38. David sitting in judgment on the Amalekite for 
_ slaying Saul, and ordering his servant to kill him. 
39, pve figures of old men, 
40. Sampson slaying the Lion. 
41, The Judgment of Solomon. 
42, Sampson slaying the Philistines, &., &c. 
In the higher lights are small figures en 
grisaille, comprising the Virgin and Child, Pro- 


phets, Saints, Angels (most of them bearing | 


emblems of the Passion); and in two windows 
are ostrich feathers, with the “Ich Dien,” from 
the cognizance of the Prince of Wales. 

The subject of these windows is otherwise in. 
teresting, and for us in particular exceedingly 
important, 

The artistic interest of the windows is two- 
fold. There is first their intrinsic merit as pic- 
tures, for they belong to the period and style of 
glass-painting in which the mere decorative 
effect of coloured glass was, if not subordinated, 


reconciled to its capability of conveying noble 
design. There is next their interest in con- 
nexion with the history of the great artiet 
Albert Durer, of Nuremberg, to whem I believe 
they may safely be ascribed, and a moat im- 
portant period of whose artistic life and develop- 





‘gon, next as apprentice to Michael Wohlgemuth, 
| whom I maintain to have been no painter, but a 

“ formschneider,” which business only Albert 
| Durer practised under him, working principally 
_for the great Narembarg printer and publisher, 
| his own godfather, Antony Koburger. Under 


ment, if I am correct in my ascription of them | Wohlgemuth he wrought as a paid apprentice 
to him, they occupy and explain. for three years. Then came his “ wanderschaft,” 

But the special importance of calling the at- | during which he never left the empire, but con- 
tention of the British Archwological Associa- | fined his peregrinations to a circle of towns and 
tion to them at this moment arises from a cities,of which Colmar was the furthest removed 
mortal danger to which they are exposed, and from Nuremburg, during which time heseems to 
from which I trust and believe we may hope to | have worked merely—as far as we know—as a 
rescue them. I mean the imminent peril, the |“ formschneider.” At the conclusion of his 
deadly risk, of restoration. | “wanderschaft” he returned to Nuremburg, a 

When those of you who do not know these | youth of twenty-three, married Agnes Frey, a 
windows come to see them, you will, I think,! fair maiden of fifteen, with a decent dot of 900 
| understand the grounds of artistic merit and art | gulden, and settled down to work for himself 
|history on which I claim for them the most | and family as a “formschneider” in the town 
| respectfal attention. You will, I believe, find | where he had served his apprenticeship. From 
| them, in spite of damage and decay, one of the | that time until he visited Venice in 1506, by the 
/most—if I trusted my own impression I should | kindly help of Bilibald Pirkheymer, the cele- 





| say the most—interesting series of painted win- 
|dows in England of the later style, in which 
considerations of design as well as colour occu- 
| pied the glass-painter’s thoughts. 
| On the point of art history I think I shall be 
‘able to satisfy you that the early and quasi- 
traditional ascription of them to Albert Durer'is 
borne out to demonstration by internal evidence, 
| and if so, that they supply a gap in his late his- 
tory, and explain some points of keen contro- 
versy and material interest in the earlier stage 
of his career. 

Lastly—on the point of danger—of the immi- 
‘nent need that if these windows are to be pre- 
'served some steps should be taken to make their 
| value known, with the view of preserving them 
| from the sad fate of ignorant and incompetent 

restoration, I shall be able to satisfy you only 


|too completely when, on our visit to Fairford | 


Church, I show you a certain head of our Saviour, 
two particular prophets, and, alas! more grievous 
by far, the whole upper part of a west window, 
| representing the heavenly section of the Last 
| Judgment, the rnin of which may be measured 
' by comparison with the lower half, still, happily 
'gafe from the tender mercies of the restorer ; 
| but, as the worthy parish clerk lately informed 
| me with much satisfaction, likely very shortly to 
|pass through that fiery ordeal,—a worse con- 
| demnation, as I think ocular demonstration will 
'satisfy you, than any of the condemned are 
| represented as undergoing in the picture. The 
‘only place I should propose for such restorers 
would certainly be in the very hottest corners of 
the Fairford Inferno. 

The earliest mention in print of these win- 
dows ascribes them to “ Albert Durell, an emi- 
nent Italian master.” At a later date better- 
| informed describers jumped tothe conclusion that 
| this Albert Durell must have been Albert Durer. 
| But, strange to say, when this was first printed 
|in 1778, and repeated more than once by com- 
| pilers and copyists in the next ten years, the 
| ascription was pooh-poohed by Bigland in 1791, 
land since has not been re-adventured. Even 
| Winston, the latest and highest authority on 
' glass-painting, who gives considerable attention 
and high praise to the windows, nowhere so 
/much as hints at the artist. I appear here, 
therefore, in the character of a new and inde- 
| pendent claimant on behalf of Durer, and as the 
| first who has subjected the windows to thorough 
examination and detailed comparison with 
| Darer’s works in justification of the claim. The 
study of Durer’s life and labours bas been the 
occupation of my leisure for ten years past, and 
I may, therefore, without vanity, claim to be 
| specially qualified for such an inquiry, and able 
| to give it a more exact importance in connexion 

| with the painter’s development than has been 
| hitherto thought of. If I am right in my con- 
| clusions, these windows are a conspicuous and 
| sole surviving record of a class of labours which 
}occupied Durer in his transition from artistic 
| youth to manhood, and must have been the pre- 
|paration for that passage from his work as a 
| wood designer and wood engraver, or form- 
schneider to his later and greater labours as a 
painter, in the years between 1494—when he 
came back from his apprenticeship tour and 
married—and 1506, when we have his first 
grand picture, the “ Féte de Rosaire,” painted at 
Venice, and now at Prague. In the interval his 
sole hitherto recorded works are the series 
of the Apocalypse on wood, the Adam and Eve, 
and a few other copper-plate engravings, and 
some half-dozen pictures, of which four were 
portraits. Before this time we know of him 
first as the goldsmith’s clever and hard-working 





brated patrician of Nuremburg, who lent him 
| money for his journey and subsistence abroad, he 
was working at Nuremburg ; but the list of his 
| recognised works is altogether insufficient to 
| account for his time during the interval at the 
end of which he bursts upon us as a great 
|painter. My belief is that during this period he 
was training his mind, hand, and eye to large 
| compositions in colour, mainly by the medium of 
glass-painting ; and that in the Fairford windows 
| we have the only extant remains of his mastery 
‘in thatart. Not only had his authorship of these 
| windews—once apparently a tradition—dropped 
into oblivion, but the place of this kind of work 
in the history of his art and life has never been 
ascertained or insisted upon, and in this respect 
I venture to claim originality as well as interest 
for my present statement. 
Everybody who knows anything of art history 
knows that Nuremburg was one of the great 
|seats‘of German glass-painting in the early part 
of the sixteenth century; but a preliminary 
question which will suggest itself to most minds 
is, Do we know from independent sources of 
Albert Durer as a glass-painter? I answer, 
“Yes.” We have a series of twenty windows in 
the Church of the Temple, at Paris, described by 
Lenoir in; his well-known work on glass-paint- 
ing, representing much the same subjects as 
those of Fairford, but unhappily destroyed 
during the Revolution. There are, in addition, 
windows described also by Lenoir at Passy, 
which probably have shared the same fate. 
There was a famous series occupying the windows 
of the monastery church at Hirschau, in Upper 
| Bavaria, representing the principal events in the 
lives of the Virgin and the Saviour, which, from 
their description, must have been very much the 
same as the Fairford windows, but destroyed by 
the French in the wars of the Palatinate in 
1685. This evidence is sufficient to support the 
attribution I now contend for. But it is remark- 
able that, either owing to the destruction of 
these continental examples, or to ignorance of 
Darer’s biographers, the fact of his occupation 
in this way, which, from the dimensions of even 
the works I have mentioned, must have covered 
several years, has never been even referred to. 
The fact that Albert Durer did paint glass 
being established by independent testimony, 
wholly irrespective of the Fairford windows, 
how do I connect those windows with him ? 
First, tradition associates his name with 
them. 
Newt, the history of the rebuilding of the 
church is consistent with the fact. 
Thirdly, the internal evidence dedacible 
from comparison of the Fairford windows with 
Albert Durer’s own youthful work is, as 1 maiv- 
' tain, and hope to satisfy you, absolutely conclu- 
| sive,—if any such conclasiveness be obtainable 
| from internal evidence. 
| First, the name of Albert Durell appears in 
| the first printed account of the windows by Sir 
Robert Atkyns, in 1712. 

It is said that an account of the pictures was 
engrossed on a vellum roll and deposited in the 
church chest. That roll had long been lost when 
Atkyns wrote, but a copy on paper was supposed 
to exist—a something probably drawn up by the 
then parish clerk for his own use. Any so-called 
imprint of or extract from this imaginary paper 
copy, however, is untrustworthy, from errors of 
description ; and if it ever existed it had long 
before its disappearance become grossly corrupt. 

But, secondly, the facts of the rebuilding of 
the church, and the legend associated with it, are 
eminently consistent with the ascription to 


Durer. 
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The church was begun in 1498 by John Tame, 
the well-known and wealthy cloth manufacturer in 
the time of Henry V1I., from whom he purchased 
the manor of Fairford. The story runs that 
John Tame, shortly after the expedition to 
Bonlogne, in October, 1492, took a ship on its 
way from some port in the Pays Bas, and 
bound to Rome, which had on board the glass 
of the Fairford windows ; that he brought both 
the glass and the workmen into England, and 
rebuilt the church at Fairford to receive the 
glass, which was fixed soon after 1500. 

This legend is pregnant with inconsistencies 
and improbabilities. 

In the first place, John Tame did not pur- 
chase the manor until 1498, six years after the 
siege of Boulogne. 

Next, England was at peace both with the 
Tope and the Pays Bas at this time, and John 





I now come to the test of the case—the ques- 
tion how far the internal evidence confirms the 
probabilities. Here I must ask you to follow 
two distinct lines of proof, one of which involves 
no theory of my own, the other implying a view 
of my own, founded on long and widely-extended 
inquiries, as to the connexion of Albert Durer 
with a set of publications with which his name 
has not hitherto been associated. 

My first line of proof all may follow, and put 
to the test of their artistic judgments. 

Examination of the Fairford windows will, I 
believe, satisfy those who have made a study of 
German art that both design and execution fix 
them to the Franconian school. Their merit 
forbids our attributing them to any but one of 
the greatest masters of that school. If they are 
not Albert Durer’s, I know no one of power to 
produce such designs but Martin Schén, and he 


Tame would hardly have ventured on an act of | is not known to have designed for glass windows. 
piracy on a ship of his own—and his Majesty’s— Besides, these figures are wanting in a certain 
good friends and customers, the Flemings, and | elongation, or what I may almost call feminine 
especially of the goods or property belonging to quality of grace, which is characteristic of 
the Holy Father, King Henry’s spiritual protector, Schién, added to which, he died some years be- 
Pope Alexander VI. | fore John Tame acquired the manor of Fairford. 
In the next place, painted glass, at this time Failing him, I am at a loss to name a master 
“a drug,” as Winston (who repeats the story whose extant pictures warrant the assumption 
contemptuous!y) goes so far as to call it, was to him of such masterly productions, except 
certainly by no means so uncommon or difficult Durer. 
to arrive at that a man should build a church | 


to fit a church constructed, as I believe our rity and small broken turns and folds, which 
worthy secretary Mr. Roberts will tell you, on appear unlike Darer’s style. But when we com- 
the familiar principles and proportions of the | pare the windows with his pictures we shall find 


English Perpendicular of the period, which is|a close resemblance. The undoubted pictures | 
perfectly unlike any contemporary church archi- | of Durer are large in their treatment of drapery. | 


tecture of the Continent. Besides, the colour disguises a good deal of 
In the next place, though it may be super- small and broken work, which in the woodcuts 
flous to waste an argument on the point, the | and copper-plates is much more apparent. And 
windows contain the ostrich feathers and “‘Ich| Albert Durer, who in all he did shows such 
Dien” of the Prince of Wales, in honour of peculiar appreciation of the distinctive require- 
Prince Arthur, or Prince Henry, afterwards | ments of different materials and methods, must 
Henry VIII. have felt that glass-painting required that broad 
But, though the story is clearly a myth, it pro- and more masculine treatment of masses, tone, 
bably, like most other myths, conceals a truth, | and colour which we see in the windows. 
viz., that John Tame, who, as the money. | Minute examination of details bears out the 
making clothier to a money-making king, might impression left by the general character of the 


well have had reasons for what the Irish call heads, draperies, actions, and arrangements. 


“making his soul,” and would very naturally The treatment of the hair and beard is essen- 
resort, as one of the best means to this end, to tially that of Durer. It is the singular carefal- 


re-edificating and beautifying the church of his | ness and precision in the drawing detail—_ 
newly-acquired manor; casting about for the | foliage, plants, animals, arms, jewelry, plate, | 
‘designer was Albert Durer. I may say that I 


richest decorations possible for that edifice,|and ornaments of dress. The angels through- 


should have betaken him to his Low-Country out, both those in colour and those in grisaille, 
agents to procure him one of the best setsof are to my mind distinctively “ Dureresque.” | 
painted windows procurable on the Continent at The peculiar escutcheons which the angels hold, 


the seat of that industry. | and the tablet hung on the wall in the “ Annun- 
The Faggers, the Rothschilds and Barings in ciation,” are exactly Durer’s, who had a fashion 


one of that day, we know had branches of their of his own in such things. Single male and 


Augsburg house at Antwerp and Nuremburg. female figures in costume and action—as, ¢.g., 
We know that Albert Durer was acquainted the young woman holding doves in the “ Pre- 


Albert Durer, then, as we know, practising the in the “ Birth of the Virgin ”’—are to my mind 


art of a glass-painter, among other branches of equally conclusive of the hand of Durer. And I /| 


the painter’s craft,—that the ship with the |may say the same of the whole series of the 


glass should have come over, chartered by John prophets and apostles. Lastly, the lettering of | 


Tame, to Gloucester, then a shipping port, with the scrolls over the heads of the prophets and 





At first sight of these windows, with the im-| 
to accommodate a set of painted windows, and pression of Duarer’s works on wood and copper | 
that, if he had been so eccentric, a set of win- | fresh in the mind, there seems a breadth in the | 


dows painted for Rome should have been found Fairford draperies, and an absence of irregula- | 
apprenticed to Wohlgemuth, the 


tract: comparing the same words, I find them 
to be, with two slight exceptions, the use of a 
final letter,.identical, and I now submit them 
to you. 

Of these proofs, immeasurably the strongest, 
but one which it is impossible to put upon paper, 
is that derived from the general character of the 
windows, when studied asawhole. They abound 
in figures, details of treatment, heads, head. 
dresses, costumes, groups, selection and arrange- 
ment of incident, which recall the recognised 
works of the master, and the general resalt of 
my own careful examination of the windows is 
to leave the authorship a matter, to me, past 
dispute. 

I have reserved to the close of my paper an 
argument which I may call my private and 
peculiar property, for it turns on a view which 
has never yet been publicly propounded, and it 
is pretty safe to be sharply contested. This is 
the belief that Albert Durer was largely con- 
cerned in the designing and engraving on wood 
of the cuts in the earliest set of German books 
containing Scriptural designs, viz., the “ Block 
Books,” comprising the “ Biblia Pauperum,” the 
“ Speculum Humanz Salvationis,” as well as the 
Nuremburg Chronicle and the Schatzbehalter. 
All of these which have colophons giving 
them a local habitation, and a publisher’s 
name, were issued from the press of Anthony 
Koberger, the greatest Nuremburg printer, and 
Durer’s godfather, and all that bear a date 
range within the time that Albert Durer was 
“ form- 
schneider” employed by Koberger. 

To keep my argument clear, let me ask you 
to admit for a moment that Albert Durer was 
the author of these woodcuts. There is found 
in them, only in them, and only between 1490 
and 1500,—the time within which the designing 
the Fairford windows must fall,—several pecu- 
liar forms of nimbi of the Divinity. By the 
kindness of our esteemed member Mr. Tenis- 
wood I am enabled to produce to you a variety 
of examples of those nimbi, enlarged from 
the Nuremburg Chronicle and the Schatzbe- 
halter. You will find these nimbi,—unique, re- 
member,—never occurring except in this set of 
books, and within this narrow interval of dates, 
repeatedly in the Fairford window. I know no 
other example of it in this country. If there 
be none, I maintain that it connects these win- 
dows with the designer of these woodcuts. 

Hence the importance of my view that the 


had arrived at this conclusion years before I 
ever saw the Fairford windows. The Nurem- 
burg nimbus, therefore, as 1 may call it, came 
upon me, when I found it at Fairford, with all 


the force of a clinching blow. But if indivi- 


dually the nimbus was the strongest link be- 
tween the set of early book-cuts and the Fair- 


ford windows, it was only one of a large number 
with them, and that they were even among his sentation in the Temple,” the figure with a_ 
most active patrons for a series of years. What round fur hat in the same picture, the two. 
more likely than that they should have handed figures in the much dilapidated “ Judgment of 
over their English correspondent’s order to Solomon,” the virgins throughout, and St. Ann 


of similar links. I cannot here go into the 
detail which satisfies me either that the designer 
of the “ Biblia Pauperum ” and the “ Speculam 
Humane Salvationis” and the designer of the 
Fairford windows were one and the same, and if 
not, that the artist who designed the windows 
was satisfied to borrow the designs of the rude 
cuts in question, which I venture to declare, i 
all the highest artistic essentials of design, are 


art-workmen on board to superintend its fixing ? apostles is in my opinion a very strong ground of the noblest quality. It seems to me easier to 
Here, I believe, is the germ of truth in the story for identifying this work with Durer. I would | conceive the same artistic mind expressing its 
of the prize, with its freight of glass and its also claim (under correction) as a special inven- | thought by help of the same ideas conveyed on 


prisoners. 
What seems to me a curious incidental cor- “Crucifixion” at Basle, and in the Fairford 


tion of Durer, found in his noble sketch of the | 


the wood-block, swiftly, rudely, and with the 
least possible expenditure of time and labour, 


roboration of the sid of foreign art-workmen in design of the same subject, the presence of the | but, in the costly crystal and gorgeous oxides of 
putting up the windows—in itself a most natural angel and demon receiving the souls of the peni-| the glass-painter, laying under contribution 4 


circumstance—is to be found in some interesting | tent and impenitent thieves. 


I am aware that | time, a care, and a laborious skill worthy at once 


wall-paintings brought to light when the church this incident bas been resorted to by other|of the noble material and the lofty and beauti- 


was restored about fifteen years since, and still | painters, but I have found no example of it in 


visible on the chancel arch of Fairford. Others 
may be discovered half effaced on the piers of 
the central towers, with a good deal of diaper 
and foliage work in distemper. The two figures 
—angels—still clearly visible, have great grace 
and beauty, but are distinctly in the German 
style of drawing and colour, quite unlike any 
English work of the period. It is much to be 
regretted that in deference to the very suscep- 
tible auti-ritualistic prejudices of the Fairford 
congregation, other figures, particularly a large 
one on the north wall, were carefully scraped | 
off. But it seems to me clear that these paint- 
ings were the work of the foreigners who came 
over to put up the glass. 

Thus, then, I think I have made out that the 
facts known of the case, and the most probable 
explanation of the legend, are consistent with 
Durer’s claim to the windows. 








German engraving or illuminations, or in pic- 
tures at all within Durer’s reach. I will say the 
same of the lily and the sword issuing from the 
Christ in the “ Judgment-seat” —the one 
directed to the Virgin, the other to the John 
the Baptist—emblems, the one of mercy, the 
other of justice, which I believe to be of Durer’s 
invention, and a modification of the two swords 
in the “ Biblia Pauperum.” 

The lettering, which is a peculiar feature of 
these Fairford windows—noted by Winston—is 
in the identical character invented by Darer, 
and still known to printers as “ Albert Durer’s 
Alphabet.” He published a tract in his volume 
of “ Geometrical Essays” on this very alphabet. 
I have a scroll traced from that which appears 
on the picture of one of the prophets in Fairford 
Church, and one made by a young friend of my 
own from the letters in Albert Durer’s own 





fal thought. 

Whatever the mode of connexion be between 
the Fairford windows and the woodcuts from 
the “Speculum” and “ Biblia Pauperum, 
they cannot be disconnected. Though the books 
came first, books and windows were the work 
of the same epoch, and if not of the same 
hand, then the mind that designed the windows 
drew upon the woodcuts. I firmly believe the 
hand that cut the blocks designed the windows, 
and that the rise in style is accounted for by 
the growth in years, and the requirements of 
material. 

Note, however, that the identification of these 
windows as the work of Albert Durer does 
not require nimbus or Nuremburg Chronicle 
in any theory of mine. It must rest, in the 
long run, and I think may safely be left to rest, 
on proof which will be patent and sufficient for 
all who study the windows, and have learnt to 
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recognise the style of Durer from works admitted 
by all to behis, and bearing his familiar monogram. 

To me, that monogram needs not to be in- 
scribed anywhere on that noble range of windows 
in Fairford Church. The painter has left on 
them the still more conclusive mark of his great 
mind and master hand. Not a square inch of 
the original work still remaining in its signifi- 
cance and its earnestness, its beauty of senti- 
ment or its brilliancy of colour, but I read 
written on it, as if in his own symmetric cha- 
racters, ‘ ALBRECHT Durer.” 








RAILWAY FARES AND MANAGEMENT. 


Ar present the newspapers are filled with 
letters complaining of the conduct of the rail- 
way companies south of the Thames, in raising 
the fares of the passenger traffic. A case of 
grievance is clearly made out, and it becomes a 
public question of no slight importance. If 
anything could show the desirability of Govern- 
ment interference it is a case like this. We are 
continually discussing the necessity for making 
better provision for the people in the shape of 
dwellings and lodgings, and certainly one means 
will be that of encouraging suburban residences ; 
but these will depend almost entirely upon the 
facilities of access. What encouragement is 
there for persons to employ their capital in 
building, or for clerks and other classes of 
employs to move into residences upon our lines 
of railway, if at any time, without notice and 
for no apparent or sufficient reason, the fares 
are to be raised 50 per cent.? The fares are 
operating seriously upon building operations and 
upon the selling and letting of property. 


The question is a very serious one, and ought | 


The question, then, occurs, whether it is 
right to place in the power of men capable of 
harbouring such petty resentments such im- 
mense interests as those involved in the manage- 
ment of our great railways. The interests of 
the shareholders may be left to themselves, but 
there are thousands of the public who are 
affected by it. The matter is much too grave 
a one to be trifled with, or dismissed by official 
haughtiness or contempt. It will be for the 
interests of all concerned that the question be- 
tween the companies and the public be dis- 
cussed in a calm and business-like spirit. It is 
to be hoped that at the next meeting of the 
shareholders of the South-Eastern, which takes 
place on the 27th, Mr. Watkin, with the con- 
currence of the Board of Directors, will offer 
such explanations as will carry with them the 
assurance that the case of the passengers will 
be looked into and redressed. 

Having destroyed thousands of the dwellings 
of the poor within metropolitan bounds, and in- 
duced many builders to erect new ones on the 
skirts of their railways, and persons of restricted 
means to remove to these suburban dwellings, 
some of the more eager of the railway managers 
having thus entrapped their prey, think to bene- 
fit their interests by raising the fares. There 


course, sets me entirely at liberty to deliver it 
over to the Bavarian Minister. 

As I wish to be prepared on the delivery of 
the picture with some definite request respecting 
the engraving of it, your advice will be of use, 
in order that some plan may be suggested to 
suit the circumstances of the case, and at the 
same time render the engraving of it practicable. 
The picture is still withme. * * * * 

Davin WILKIE.” 


“ Kensington, May 10th, 1822. 

* * * #* My request to have a railing 
round my picture (‘ Reading the Gazette of the 
Battle of Waterloo’) met with some shilly-shally- 
ing kind of opposition [from Royal Academy*] 
until the grievance should be more apparent. I 
went, however, to town yesterday, and from 
what I saw determined on writing to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and declared the picture to be in 
imminent danger; upon which a council is not 
only called, but Sir Thomas went himself to the 


| Royal Academy this morning before eight o’clock 
}and had the railing put up. The council will 


meet, I suppose, to approve to-morrow morning. 
Davip WILKIE.” 


* Rome, Poste Restante, 
January 10th, 1826. 





never was a more foolish delusion. One would 
have thought that the history of the penny | 
postage, the gas movement, and the more en- | 
lightened tactics of trade suggested by these | 
movements, would have convinced these rail- | 
way directors that it is by lowering prices within | 
certain extensive limits, and not by raising them, | 
that most money is made; but no general ex- | 
perience can make any impression on some. 
boards until they specially try the experiment | 





anew for themselves; and this some of the. 
metropolitan railway directors are now doing. | 


My pear Sir,—After parting from you in 
Paris, we proceeded day by day with the 
Vetturino, jogging on slowly towards the south- 
east frontier,—a journey monotonous, but not 
without adventures. A quarrel took place between 
two Frenchmen one night at supper with us, 
which next morning after we started cost one of 
them his life. On the eleventh day, we descended 
in the Canton de Vaud, in presence of the Alps, 
and entered Geneva. Here, meeting my friend 
Poppfer, introduction and hospitality were not 
wanting, and we passed four days most agreeably 


to be taken up by the shareholders of the three |The mischief is, however, that they can only | in true native Geneva society: the good Audeoud 
companies, whose managers have brought upon | play this trick once and away, because they will | alone I was not permitted to see; a violent fever 


them so much odium within the last three 
months. Upon them the loss will eventually 


fall. The whole case as affects these companies | be of no avail in restoring confidence so long as 


is a very simple one. There has been immense 
extravagance and waste arising from a senseless 
competition ; there have been other sources of 
waste, and the consequences are that they are 
unable to pay a sufficient dividend, and maintain 
the working of the lines. They attempt by 
raising the fares to make good some of this loss, 
losing sight of the fact that they are breaking 
faith with those who have been induced to reside 
within reach of their lines. There is no good 
reason why they should not be at liberty to revise 
their fares at any time, but many reasons why 
they should not advance them upon mere caprice, 
and beyond the fair average charged by other 
lines. If they have lost money by foolish and 
profitless speculations they must bear the loss, 
and not expect the public to recoup, and in such 
a contest the public will in the long run have the 
best of it. In the meantime much angry feeling 
is elicited, and much inconvenience sustained 
by large numbers of persons of restricted means. 

But the case is even worse than this. We 
know that there has been a rivalry between the 
Brighton and the South-Eastern, and one folly 
arising out of it was the construction of the line 
by the South-Eastern from New Beckenham to 
Addiscombe, a line that has never paid one half 
of its working expenses, and is less likely now to 
do so than ever. There has also been a rivalry 
between the South-Eastern and the London, 
Chatham, and Dover. The lines do not work in 
unison, and thus the passengers by the Mid 
Kent are subjected to great annoyance. This 
state of things has existed for some time, and 
at last the companies sought for parliamentary 
powers to amalgamate. Provisional arrange- 
ments were concluded, and they at once made 
an advance upon the fares, but the South- 
Eastern did not make any alteration so as to im- 
prove their service. The public, seeing this, 
took the question up, and made such represen- 
tations to Lord Redesdale that the company, 
hopeless of carrying it, withdrew the bill. It is 
said that Mr. Watkin has expressed his deter- 
mination to serve the public out. Such a de- 
termination is something worse than folly, for 
it perpetrates the injustice of punishing those 
who took no part in the opposition, for the faults 
of those who did. It is bad diplomacy, because 
it renders the feelings of the opposition more 
inveterate. The opposition arose from men who 
had no personal feeling towards Mr. Watkin, 
and who did not know him. It would have 
been easier for them to put up with the loss and 
the inconvenience, but they took it up on public 
grounds, 








thus check suburban building speculations so | 
completely that a return to cheaper fares will | 
the railways continue under that sort of manage- 
ment which has already proved itself to be 
utterly incompetent. As we have said, how- 
ever, perhaps it is all for the best, since it 
may hasten the revolution in railway affairs 
which is pending. 








LETTERS BY SIR DAVID WILKIE. 


In connexion with some notes on Wilkie, by 
the late John Burnet, recently given in oar} 
pages, the following hitherto unpublished letters | 
from Wilkie to the late Mr. Raimbach, the! 
engraver, will be found interesting. 

Raimbach lived at 10, Warren-street, Fitzroy- 
square. 

Wilkie painted Raimbach’s portrait unknown 
to him. On the Ist of January, 1819, he sent it 
to him as a new year’s present. 


“* Kensington, December 2,1819. | 
* * * * Haydon has been telling me, on 
the authority of a gentleman he met with at 
Mr. Hamiltor’s, who had just arrived from 
Florence, that Chantrey had really met with a 
most wonderful adventure. He was attacked 
between Rome and Naples by banditti, who 
carried him to the mountains (and they say 
blindfolded him). They offered him his ran- 
som for a hundred guineas, which he paid by a 
cheque on his bankers at Rome; and on being 
assured that his bankers had paid it into their 
banker’s hands in Rome, they set him at liberty 
He told them he was a statuary ; but it is sup- 
posed that was greatly in his favour, for a! 
statuary in Italy is considered a very poor 
fellow. Haydon says nothing was mentioned 
about Jackson, and on my relating the story 
yesterday at the Royal Academy, I found this 
circumstance rather confirmed the truth of it, 
for one of the members told me that by the last 
accounts from Jackson, he was at Florence, and 
had parted from Chantrey. Haydon says I may 
depend upon the truthofit * * * * 
Davin WILKIE.” 


“ Kensington, September 6th, 1820. 

My pear Sirx,—The destination of my picture 
(‘ Reading a Will’) is, I am happy to say, settled 
for the present. His Majesty (George IV.) has 
signified his pleasure ‘that Mr. Brook Taylor 
should not urge the relinquishment of the picture 
unless the King of Bavaria should upon an 
inspection not find the work so good as the 
description of it led him to expect.’ This, of 








had lately attacked his weak and mutilated 
frame, and, though better, could see no one, and 
those acquainted with him forbade even the 
leaving a card as too exciting for him. 

We parted from Lawrence at Vevay, pro- 
ceeded up the Valais, and crossed by that wonder 
of wonders the route of Mount Simplon, whence 
in a short space we found ourselves in the gay 
and classical scenes of Italy, with all the asso- 
ciations of its former greatness and present 
interesting decay before us. Art being my 
object, as it would be yours, the “ Last Supper,” 
of Leonardo da Vinci, drew my attention at 
Milan. Time, however, with this has been even 
more unsparing than is his wont. A shadow 
only remains of this once great work, and that 
so faint that even the substance of the original 
paint has become a question,—whether fresco, 
tempera, or oil; but to show the immortality of 
mind, when such a thing is to be found in a 
picture, over the frail material with which it is 
embodied, this masterpiece in its very ruin has 
been revived in the admirable engraving of 
Morghen, and seems yet destined to enjoy a 
wide posthumous existence, long after the walls of 
the Dominican refectory have crumbled into dust. 

From Milan, by Pavia, we to Genoa, a 
splendid city without, but loathsome within, 
where a few, and but a few, pictures rewarded 
the search ; thence by the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, along the tops of the Apennines, to 
Pisa, where the falling tower and the Campo 
Santo court attention, the latter presenting upon 
its walls a series of the early efforts before 
painting reached its maturity, evincing at once 
the lowness of its infancy with the high and 
spiritual aim which even from that it attained 
its growth. From thence we passed to Leghorn, 
to see my brother’s partner, and on to Florence. 

Here Phillips and Hilton soon joined me, from 
Venice, and our conjoined researches from 
gallery to palazzo, and from chiesa to convent, 
among the early, the matured, and the latter 
masters, found full occupation fora month. One 
object with me here, though defeated, was to 
see and converse with the venerable Raphael 
Morghen. His bottegha, for such his studio 
partly is, is a resort of many travellers, who buy 
at first hand impressions of his works, which, 
numerous and exhausted as the plates must be, 
he still sells, in tolerable, though grey, condition ; 
and, besides this continuing source of wealth, 
is said to be a man of considerable substance. 

From Florence, our next resting-place was to 
be the Imperial City itself, and six days by Vet- 
turino was to bring us in sight. We chose the 
unfrequented road through Sienna, celebrated for 





* Mr, Raimbach’s insertion, 
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the purest Tuscan, as Lochabar is for the purest | 
Gaelic,—I suppose from its inaccessibility to | 
strangers. Here, through wildness, desolation, 
and voleanic sterility, over barren hills and fetid 
valleys, the climate cold and wintry, reversing 
all that Claude has painted or that poets have | 
described, we drove along; and at last, passing | 
the extended and swelling, but pestilential Cam- | 
pagna, we entered Rome, where, putting up, 
fatigued as we were, we hurried over intricate | 
streets and muddy Tiber, and before twilight 
found ourselves in the expansive interior of 
St. Peter’s, where even the most extravagant of 
our expectations were realised. 





antique remains and local associations of this 
endaring place, you may believe that time does 
not hang heavily. The English society, too, are 
so numerous, and at such a distance from Eng- 
land lay so completely aside their national re- 
serve, that as a stranger I never felt more at 
home ; and having full leisure and no immediate 
care or anxiety, and with strength and even the 
appearance of health, and most excellent spirits, 
1 may say the present is a time of most satis- 





ST. MARY AND ST. NICOLAS COLLEGE, 
LANCING. 


On the 28th of Jaly the first stone of the new 
chapel, the ultimate cost of which will not be 
far short of 200,0001., was laid by the bishop of 
the diocese, with great ceremonial], and the new 
dining-hall of the college was opened, after being 
many years in course of erection, under Mr. 
Slater and Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter. 

The college, as already completed, comprises 





factory enjoyment. Yet still I have not much to 
boast of : time is left to do everything with my 
complaint; I have given up medicine, and 


dormitory, school-rooms, library, and masters’ 
houses, forming three sides of a quadrangle, 


I felt now, that would almost give up the doctors too, for avy | about 150 ft. square, with cloisters all round it. 


after my fatigues, after all the sorrow and sick- good they can do; still 1 am not worse than I | The new hall joins the greater part of the fourth 


ness with which I have been afilicted, a great 
event was now accomplished,—I was now in 


was when I left you in Paris. 
My sister has informed me you had been to 


| side, and the ante-hall and offices join the north. 
‘ern end of it. The chapel stands at right angles 


Rome, and one of the brightest dreams of my Kensington after your return from France, and to the hall, forming the north side of a stil! 


youth come to pass. 


she stated, much to my satisfaction, your having 


larger quadrangle, of which the fellows’ and 


The labours of Michelangelo and Raffaelle dined with the Baron Gerard at his villa at) provost’s house will form the south side. The 
have since been the chief objects of my study. Auteuil, in company of our worthy president, | eastern side of this quad is open, and, the 
By far the most intellectual, they make other &c., &c. I wished you should see the Baron, college being on the slope of the Downs, the 
works appear limited; and though high im all assured as I was you would be well received. I) view from this point extends over the sea froin 


that is great, are stil] an example, and a noble 
example, too, of how the accessories of a work 
may be treated with most advantage. No style 


can be so pure as to be above learning from that it is not every artist that is so qualified for | 
them, nor so lowand humble as not to gaineven general society as you are, should you not in 


in its own way by their contemplation. They 


think such a party must have been gratifying to 
you. As we are now old friends, may I state a 
suggestion upon this? — namely, considering 


London go more inte society than you do? Some 


Beachey Head to the Isle of Wight. Besides 
these two quads, the southern wing of an upper 
‘or western quadrangle is now completed, 
It is intended to build the chapel on a very 
large and magnificent scale, to serve as a place 
of worship for the three great Sussex schools on 


have that without which the Venus and the | people feel this as a duty to their profession: it all grand gatherings of the college. 


Apollo wonld lose their value, and with which would relieve and not hurt your studies, and 


the mean forms of Ostade and Rembrandt 
become instructive and sublime—namely, expres- 
sion and sentiment. To some of the younger 
artists here, however, I find they are a stumbling- 
block,—things to be admired, but not to be 
imitated, and less to be copied than any flat, ' 
empty piece of Venetian colouring that comes 
in their way. The effect of these works upon 
the unlearned public at large deserves attention. 
Fresco, when old, gets dull and dry, and cannot | 
be repaired or refreshed like oi]; their impres- | 


might, as you could improve it, be of service to 
your family. This is taking a liberty with you, 
but it arises from my respect for qualities to 
which I look up, more than any other feeling, 
and rest in mental is as necessary as in bodily 
occupations. 

And now, my dear sir, give my kindest re- 
gards to Mrs. Raimbach, and to all the young 
people, not forgetting little David: they will 
recollect, I doubt not, our meeting in the Louvre; 
and as at such a distance one likes to hear of 


The plan consists of an apsidal choir, 170 ft. 
long (inside) and 30 ft. wide, with an ante- 
| chapel of the same width, and 45 ft. long, north 
and south aisles, north-western and north- 
eastern towers, and a great campanile at the 
south-west angle, 350 ft. high. The whole length 
is divided into twelve bays (including the ante- 
chapel), with a five-eided apse. The arcades 
have clustered columns. Above this is a tri- 
forium stage, of richly-moulded lancet arches on 
clustered piers. This triforiam is continued 
round the apse, and pierced as windows. The 


gion, therefore, upon the common eye is not our friends and what they are doing, may I ask clearstory bas large two-light windows, and the 


striking, and man eople acknowledge this 
& Y peor g 


you to favour me with a letter to tell me all the 


whole length is groined. The height from the 


who, show them a new print from Raffaelle or news;—how the published plate goes on, how choir floor to the underside of the groining will 


Michelangelo, would be delighted. Vividness is 
perhaps necessary to make any work generally 
impressive, and suppose these, fresh as they | 
were at first, and as I have seen some recent 
frescoes, I believe they would be the most bean- 
tiful things imaginable,—popular, beyond a 
doubt, as it is upon record they were so. 

In modern art, Rome is the school for all 
other countries, though opposite styles are here 
to be found suited to each. In painting, the 
Italians and French are alike followers of David. 
The English students, excepting Lane, whose 
picture has not yet been seen by human eye, 
are chiefly occupied with subjects of Roman 
costumes; but the Germans, for devotedness 
more like a sect than a school, have attracted 
much attention by their novel experiment of 
copying the masters and precursors of Raffaelle— 
not Raffaelle himself—in hopes that passing 
over the same course, they will arrive at his 
excellence. They have also revived the art of 
fresco, which, as they manage it better than 
they do oil, proves it at least as easy; and 
thongh their system scarcely admits of origi- 
nality, it yet has so much of expression, and 
discards so much of what is meretricions, 
that I wish their feeling were infused a little 
into ourselves. Their names are Shnorr, Feght, 
Schadow, and Overbeck. Shnorr takes the) 
lead, has married a Catholic, and changed his 
religion, to feel more devoutly the scriptural 
subjects of his art. But it is sculpture here 
that is the great object of attention and en- 
couragement. The number of these artists 
multiply by every day’s further knowledge of 
Rome: the chisel and mallet are heard in every 
corner. Amidst such competition great talents 
have, and are still, rising. True it is, that 
seeing at all hands statues and groups arising | 
with almost faultless form and in pure Greek 
taste, one’s notions of the difficulty of imitating | 
the antique, and even one’s respect for the! 
antique itself, is somewhat diminished; but | 
knowledge of the figure and correct form will | 
not of itself make high art. Canova had much 
more than this or he never would have impressed 
as he has done. He added grace and intelli- 
gence ; and although his taste, adored as it was, 
is passing away, and Thorwaldsen, with more 
feverity, more style, but with less expression, 
has risen in his place, a blank is still left: 
draperies prevail over flesh, and flesh over feature, 
and sculpture will, like painting, become mere 
decoration, if the expression of the inward man 
does not occupy some share of its attention. 
With objects passing around one, with all the. 





you proceed with your more serious labours, and 
what you think can be done next to carry on the 
war. My own large plate of the will, from the 
little I have heard from Burnet, appears to have 
told. I only now subjoin the following little 
commission, referring somewhat to business, and 
subscribe myself, dear sir, yours very truly, 
Davin WILKIE.” 


“ Kensington, April 6, 1822. 
* The Duke of Wellington called 
a week ago, with some friends, to see my picture, 
‘Gazette of Waterloo.’ He requested to see all 
my engravings; accordingly I brought him and 
his party into the parlour, and they all seemed 
much amused and pleased with them. 
During the last week I have let in my neigh- 
,0urs to see my picture, of whom 362 have seen 
it; my house, in consequence, has been like a 
cryed fair. Davip Wikre.” 


‘** Kensington, Noy. 28, 1823. 
* The letter of M. Audeoud, which 
you have been so kind as to transcribe for me, 
{ have perused with great interest, and feel 
highly flattered, es you will no donbt feel also 
with me, at the announcement of the handsome 
compliment conferred upon us by the Society of 
Arts at Geneva. When the diplomas, of which 
M. Audeond says he had got charge, with the 
official letter from the secretary to you, shall 
arrive, it will then be proper for us to return our 
formal acknowledgments to the society. But, 
in the mean time, should you think it proper to 
write to M. Audeond, do oblige me by present- 
ing my beat regards to him, with my acknow- 
ments for the honour I have received, which, 
whatever may be the opinion the members of 
the society may be pleased to entertain of the 
works he submitted to them, could not have 
been conferred upon an entire stranger unless 
with the assistance of his very favourable re- 
commendation, I hope to have the pleasure of 
seeing you before long, to confer about this very | 
handsome testimony in favour of our joint! 
labours, when we shall consider in what way 
our acknowledgments are to be made. 
Davip Wixkie.” 


*# # & 
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Axt-Union or Lonnon.—The pictures selected 
by the prizeholders,—the names of the chief of 
them we have already given,—will now be found 
in the gallery of the Institute of Painters in 
Water Colour, Pall-mall. The exhibition will 


be 87 ft. The aisles have two-light windows, 
and are also groined. The flying buttreases on 
the south side are double, a cloister extending 
along the southern wall of the aisle. In the 
pinnacles of the lower rank are a series of niches. 
The upper pinnacles are more severe in type. 
The general composition of the buttresses is 
followed for those of the apse, which are of great 
projection, as the ground falls nearly 30 ft. from 
west to east. The total height of the apse to 
the ridge of the roof will be about 150 ft. On 
each side of the apse is a tower, of the same 
size as the width of the aisle. The clearstory 
composition is continued round the three sides, 
thus forming an open lantern. The upper part of 
the towers above the choir parapets has richly- 
canopied niches and figures, and a short spire 
and pinnacles above. An apse is formed at the 
east end of each aisle, opening out of the east 
side of the tower, These will form the chapels 
of St. Mary and St. Nicolas. ‘ 
The great entrance is at the west end, from a 
cloister communicating with the secular build- 
ings. This cloister is of three stories, the upper 
one ranging in height with the triforiam stage, 
the middle stage being used as muniment rooms, 
&. A great rose-window will complete the 
west front. P 
The south-west tower will be about 350 ft. in 
height. The belfry stage has on each face two 
windows, of two lancet-lights in each, with 
richly-clustered monials, Octagonal turrets rup 
up at each angle, and are terminated with rich 
pinnacles. The height to the top of the parapet 
of the square portion of the tower will be about 
200 ft. Above this point it becomes octagonal, 
with large pedimented windows on each face, 
surmounted by a low spire of stone. The octagoD 
is intended to serve as a chapel of St. Nicolas, 
and will have in it a powerful light, supplied by 
the Trinity House,—for the great height of this 
tower will cause it to be one of the most 
prominent objects on the south coast. 3 
Beneath the chapel will be a erypt 20 ft. high, 
divided into three spans in the width of the 
choir, until the ascent to the altar begins, when 
the crypt below will rise to 30 ft., and be vaulted 
in one span to form a chapel. The foundation 
already put in exceeds 20 ft. in depth, the 
solid chalk being at that depth below the sur- 
face. The stone laid forms a portion of a jamb 
of one of the arches of the north aisle of the 
crypt. 
The choir will have stalls for about 450 
persons, the ante-chapel and aisles being ™- 





remain open until the 29th inst. 


tended to be used only at great gatherings. The 
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altar is raised from the choir floor by four 
flights of steps. 

The whole will be faced inside and outside 
with stone, and groined with chalk, and the 
roofs covered with lead. 

The hall is built of flint, with Caen stone 
dressings. There is a lower and an upper 
hall. It is divided into eleven bays by massive 
buttresses ; the upper, or hall proper (the lower 
being used as a breakfast-room), is lighted by 
two traceried windows in each bay. A richly- 
moulded cornice extends the whole length of 
the outside and inside. On this are built great 
dormers of stone, of a Burgundian type. They 
are of two lights, with traceried heads, with 
rich buttresses, and pinnacles on each side, and 
surmounted by acute crocketted gables, and 
filled in with sunk tracery. There are five 
dormers on the east side, and four on the west, 
the other buildings abutting against the hall 
here. The dimensions of the hall are 101 ft. 
long (inside), 38 ft. wide, and 79 ft. high, or nearly 
100 ft., including the lower hall. The roof has 
great arched and moulded ribs, with curved wind 
braces. The ante-hall has a gallery over it, 
opening into the hall by three arches, resting on 
polished red granite columns. The ante-hall 
and gallery are 40 ft. by 28 ft.,and of nearly 
the same height as the hall. A lofty lantern of 
oak, partly covered with lead, with a shi 


to fail of obtaining a predominating control | 
over all the proceedings by which certain | 
sections of workmen seek to limit the industrial 
operations of their neighbours. “If it shall be 
held,” said the Vice-Chancellor, “that these 
proceedings are illegal, and if it be found that 
the court has jurisdiction to restrain them, I 
believe it will be found to be one of the most 
beneficial jurisdictions this court has ever exer- 
cised.” In other words, the justification of the 
interference is measured by its beneficence. 
When the illegality is not statutory, or requires 
8 ier treatment than the common law affords, 
the remedy becomes an affair of equity. This 
was the original basis of all the jurisdiction of | 
the Court of Chancery, and under the changing 
circumstances of society it is held to have new | 
causes of interference wherever there are equal | 
grounds of injury to sustain an application. 
The importance of the new resource lies | 
exactly in that crushing potency which, in the | 
interest of poverty, society has always tended to 
deprecate in these courts. We may reasonably | 
enough complain that a machine of a thoueand | 
horse-power is set in motion to crush a butterfly | 
or a wasp; but the fact remains that the but- | 
terfly or wasp is crushed. Once grant that the | 
extent of injury suffered by an employer entitles | 
him to the assistance of the court, it follows | 
that there can be no means left of resisting the | 








justice, or the development of art and industry, 
When a large manufactory is brought under 


| their dictation, the true principle of management 
, and the true principle of development are gone 


at the same instant. The laws of nature will, of 
course, still work, but, instead of being aided, 
they are weakened, crossed, circumvented, 
checked, stunted, circumscribed, and crippled. 
Jealousy, apprehension, restraint, and limita. 
tion are of the essence of the mob empire that 
is forced over them ; and there can be no har- 
mony possible except on the basis of rules which, 
never more than questionably good and par- 
tially applicable, introduce a tyranny exactly 
where freedom is most required. The wages 
are kept up under certain inflexible conditions 
that confiscate progress in the future and shut 
out all equity and liberality of arrangements in 
the present; and it is twenty to one if the 
dictators permit any inequality of remuneration 
according to inequality of skill or industry, or 
tolerate any work or mode of payment suited to 
the emergencies of a changing business, or suffer 
any kind of employment varying with the re- 
quirements of an extended enterprise, or allow 
any expansion of industry that is not in keeping 
with their own individual interests or conveni- 
ence. 

The pretext of things is often one, the reason 
another ; and we can only understand a rationale 


shingle 
spire, is erected in the centre of the roof of the power. It is a maxim that the hardness of any |in trades unions by looking upon them as 


hall. 


| individual case must not stop the operation of 


the successors of those trade guilds of India 


The dais is raised two steps above the general law, and the sure ruin that would reach any | and Egypt which formed part of the police 


floor. The wall behind the high table is workman visited by an injunction would be con-| system necessary to jealous and tyrannical go- 
panelled with oak to a height of 18 ft.. The sidered only the just punishment of the wrong | vernments. Workmen were made slaves to one 


panels are in three heights, with carved bands 
between, with a richly carved and bracketed 


which had provoked it. 
| Bat, as in Samson’s) “devourer” was found | 


another under drivers of their own choice. The 
chiefs checked the masters to please the men, 


cove and cornice above. In each of the square “ food,” and in his “ strong” was found “ sweet- and sacrificed the men to please the masters, 
divisions of the cove between the brackets are ness,” this new chapter, so full of unpleasant | and there was everywhere the subordination 


traceried panels with shields. In front of the 
panelling are figures, 4 ft. high, of the patrons, 
SS. Mary and Nicolas. This portion of the 
work is executed by Mr. Forsyth. 

The hall is approached by a fine staircase of 
stone, groined over, divided into three double 


menace in the history of our trade organisations, | 
has also its side of hopefalness and promise. In 


_the proportion in which the new machinery will 
| be crushing to workmen must it be expensive 


to employers; and the many arguments that 
already exist for conciliation may thus acquire | 


under responsible leaders dear to the heart of 
despotism. The check may be important stillto 
those not vitally interested in the prosperity of 
the trades. It may give even some usefal 


|gecurities for social order; but we must still 
object to sacrifice to it everything which guaran- 


bays, resting on clustered columns. These and the aid of another—the strongest—from the | tees that development of industrial enterprise 
the ribs are of stone, the filling-in of chalk. arsenal of the opposition. It may be found, as| and genius which ought to be making this the 
The northern end is lighted by two great tra-| with nations, that the expense of the war will | most brilliant in the epochs of human advance- 
ceried windows. The same staircase is con- | be the best security for peace. Jn proportion as | ment. 
tinued down to form the grand approach to the the consequences are discovered to be growing | 
chapel cloisters. A great oriel lights the ante- every day more serious, all parties may be | 
hall on the south side, richly pamelled and disposed to recoil from the causes which provoke NEW LAMP LATELY ERECTED IN 
carved. The fellows’ common-room, serving- them. HOLBORN 
rooms, and stairs open out on the north side. | It is certain that all our other agencies have ne 
The whole of the windows are intended to be | been singularly infelicitous in helping us tothe | Tue lamp which has just been erected by the 
filled with glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell,some required consummation. As when “chaos um- Metropolitan Board of Works in Holborn, 
of which are immediately to be inserted. | pire sat,” they have only “ more embroiled the near Gray’s-inn-lane, on the site of the old 
| fray.’ Up to this time, as far as we have been | Middle-row (lately removed by the Metropolitan 
able to reach a conclusion, even the influence of | Board of Works), has an octangular base, and 
|our remedy of remedies — the trades unions four engaged shafts with moulded bases and 
TRADE TROUBLES AND THE COURT | themselves—has been no better than the disease. | moulded and foliated caps, forming a surbase, 
OF CHANCERY. | It would be mere prejudice to say that they have |from which rises a central column of shafts 
|not at times usefully interfered in the relations | banded together, with a foliated and crested cap, 
A WEEK memorable in the annals of trades between men and employers; but the question out of which spring enriched scroll arms or 
unions, by the attempt of some secret conspirators ig not whether they have done good, but how brackets for four lamps; a fifth and centre lamp 
® overawe masters into the abandonment of much, and at what expense? We want theesti- rises from the junction of the brackets, by a con- 
piecework, has been made more remarkable by mate of the wrong side of their influence. We tinuation of the centre column. Flowers and 
the judgment of Vice-Chancellor Malins, that know where we are as to the amount of employ- leaves spring from the junctions of the brackets 
the Courts of Equity are under the duty of con-| ment and the extent of our industrial resources. with the centre shaft. Each lamp has four 
sidering whether, in any given case, they will Can any one tell us how much work has not burners, with reflectors, arranged in a novel 
stop trades unionists from intercepting the been done through them,—how much realized manner, and has ornamental crestings and 











labour of their brother workmen. Considering convenience and commodity have been lost. finials. 


the two operations as contemporary movements 
of opposite camps, the first thought does not 
suggest that they look much in the order of 
conciliation; but as the darkest hour of the 
night is the nearest to the morning, and the 
worst stage of the fever must be that which 
begins the cure, it is just possible that the ex- 
tremes thus made for us may give that com- 
mencement of reconciliation which in so many 
trades seems almost the only alternative be- 
tween us and the confiscation, on ome side 
of our industry, and on the other of our 
capital. 

A short time ago nothing was less foreseen on 
either side than that the formidable i 
of the Court of Chancery would be brought in 
to play a part in these trade troubles of ours. 
It was a resource that did not enter imto the 
estimates of either party to the campaign. But 
the fait is now accompli, and we may be sure 
that the step, once taken, will not be retraced. 
The Court of Chancery is celebrated as having 
never let slip a good opportunity of extending 
its jurisdiction, or, having onee extended it, of 
relinquishing its hold. 1t exists, indeed, lese by 
law than by this tendency in its institution ; 
and, having once assumed the province of pro- 
tecting property in reference to whatever labour 
may be open to its competition, it is not likely 


| through them,—how much individual comfort | 
‘and public ornament have been missed through 
'them,— how much additional groundwork to 
new action and new enterprise has been sacri- 
fieed for ever through them? Can figures set 
| out the unfavourable difference they have made 
in England alone in the of received 
wages during the last quarter of a century? 
Above all, is it possible to estimate in money, or, 
indeed, in any form that shall realize the truth, 
the extent of their influence on the progress of 
good workmanship,—the development of what- 
ever is solid, original, enterprising, and artistic in 
the industrial genius of the trades ? 

We can only reach our best inference by using 
as our measure the difference between an industry 
working free and an industry working in fetters. 
It is easy to see that for our i ity and 
genius to work under less than the utmost free- 
dom consistent with fair play and order is to 
confiscate a corresponding proportion of our re- 
sources and productiveness. The natural and 
irresistible tendency of all the — er —_ 
these private ——— is to su inate the 
requirements of trade tothe convenience of a 
limited number of traders, and tu insist on 
working other men’s establishments for their 





own advantage under regulations that have 
little or nothing to do with public good, private | 





. The principal dimensions are as follows, 
viz. :—Height from pavement to top of finial of 
upper lamp, 24 ft.; to centre of lower lamps, 
16 ft.; diameter of base, 3 ft. 2 in.; diameter, 
lower shaft, 10} in.; diameter, central column, 
7 in.; distance from centre to centre of lower 
lampe, 6 ft. 9 in. ; diameter of lamps, 1 ft. 7 in. ; 
height of lamps, 2 ft. 6 in. 

The lamp stands on a paved “ sanctuary,” oval 
in form, with guard-posts, with granite spur- 
stones, &c. 

The whole of the work, with the exception of 
the paving, has been executed in cast iron, by 
Messrs. Walter Macfarlane & Co., from the 
designs of Mr. Charles H. Driver, architect, at a 
cost (for the lamp alone) of 99/. 








INTERNATIONAL WoRKING MEN’s CONGRESS AT 
Brvssets.—There is to be a congress of the 
International Working Men’s Association at 
Brussels on the 6th September. The subjects to 
be discussed include the following :—Reduction 
of the hours of labour ; the influence of machi- 
nery in the hands of capitalists ; landed pro- 
perty ; education of the working classes ; credit 
institutions ; social emancipation by means of 


co-operation, &c. 
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IRON LAMP, RECENTLY SET UP IN HOLBORN.—Dzstcyzp 
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OFFICES OF THE LONDON DOCK COMPANY, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON.—Mkz. E N. Cuurroy, Arcuirecr, 
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NEW OFFICES FOR THE LONDON DOCK 
COMPANY. 


Our engraving shows the entrance front of 
the new offices which have been recently erected 
for the London Dock Company in Leadenhball- 
street: the material is stone. Mr. E. N. Clifton 
was the architect, and Messrs. Brags & Co. were 
the builders. 





KENT ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


One of the most successful annual gatherings 
that the Kent Archeological Society has had 
since its formation ten years ago .was lately 





inaugurated in Canterbury. Occasion was taken 
by the Dean to direct attention to an arrange- | 
ment come to some years ago, whereby it was | 
proposed to fill the niches outside the main 


other places; while the middle class and poor 
had each officers appointed respectively to take 
care of them. Professor Willis then, by means 
of drawings, laid before the andience, explained 
all the details of the ground-plan which he had 
prepared, and proposed to accompany the mem- 
bers over the cathedral close, and point out the 
particular localities of the building he had de- 
scribed. 

Thanks were voted to Professor Willis, and 
the numerous party then accompanied him 
around the cathedral, and listened to a disqui- 
sition in elucidation of the lecture previously 
delivered. 

In the afternoon the members of the society 
and their friends, to the number of about 200, 
dined in the Music-hall, St. Margaret-street. 

The proceedings terminated shortly after- 








wards, and the archwologists reassembled at the 
Deanery, where they were regaled by the hospi- 


and the foundation of St. Lawrence, Jewry, 
some are classical, with 1,417 scholars; nine are 
semi-classical, with 1,159 scholars; four are non- 
Classical, with 577 scholars; two are elemen- 
tary, with 88 scholars; one is in abeyance; and 
the other two are united with other primary 
schools, 

The net annual income of the four schools 
already named, which were reported on by the 
Nine Schools Commissioners, is about 19,000I., 
besides above 7,0001. for exhibitions. 

The net annual income of endowments applied 
to the secondary instruction of girls (exclusive 
of Christ’s Hospital) appears to be about 2,0007. 

Hence the aggregate net income of the endow- 
ments for secondary education in the metropolis 
may be set down at 84,0001. per annum. 

There is also a large number of endowments 
connected with the primary instruction of the 
poor. Ten of these foundations have gross in- 


entrance to the cathedral with statues of cele- tality of the Dean and Mrs. Alford. A party was comes of 1,000/. a year each and upwards. 
brities; and from a circular he has issued it | then formed, under the direction of Mr. G. Faus-|They are the Royal Asylum of St. Anne’s 
seems that thirty-one out of fifty-six figures | sett, the hon. sec., who conducted them over the Society (1,1371.), Lady Holles’ School (1,3771.), 
contemplated have been erected ; and that, in ‘cathedral by moonlight. As the archwologists | Reeve’s School (1,1641.), the Grey Coat Hospital 
addition to these, the Queen has lately signified were grouped in the nave, and were admiring (2,736l.), Emmanuel Hospital (3,1187.), Ban- 
her intention of presenting the figures of herself the effects of light and shade, the choir sang the | croft’s Hospital (4,5891.), Raine’s School (1,321/.), 


and the Prince Consort. 

The preliminary meeting took place, by per- | 
mission of the Dean and Chapter, in the new | 
chapel and library. This apartment has only 
been just completed by the builders, Messrs. 


and the “ Hallelujah.” 
On Friday morning, after divine service at the | 

cathedral, a large party met at ‘St. Augustine’s | 

College, over which they were conducted by the 


‘anthem of Handel, “There were Shepherds,” | Aske’s Hospital (4,8001.), Newcomen’s School 


(1,6561.), Roan’s Schools (1,0007.). Thirteen 
others have gross incomes between 500/. and 
1,0007. each. Our information is not so com- 
plete as to enable us to form a very precise 


Gasken & Godden, of Canterbury. Earl Am- Rev. the Warden, who pointed out all the portions estimate of the net annual income of these 
herst, president of the society, occupied the of the building that belonged tothe ancient abbey charities ; but their gross annual income amounts 
chair, and amongst the company were Lord before the present college was founded by Mr. to about 45,0001. A large proportion of this is 
Fitzwalter, Sir Walter James, Sir Walter Stir- Beresford Hope, M.P. The party then went to | applied in the form of clothing and maintenance 
ling, the Dean of Canterbury, Archdeacon the ancient church of St. Martin, founded by of boys and girls, and part also for other non- 


Harrison, Canons Blakesley, Robertson, and 
Stone, &c., besides about 100 ladies. 


Queen Bertha or Ethelburga, the wife of Ethel- 
bert, King of Kent. Next they proceeded, under | 


educational purposes, as almshouses. 
After every allowance has been made, it may 


The Rev. Canon Robertson read the report of the direction of Alderman Brent, F.R.A.S., by | safely be affirmed that the net income of the 


the committee of management, which was 
adopted, and various new members were 
elected. 

The President then called upon Professor 


Willis to give a lecture on the ancient monas- station, and thence across the river to the 
tery of Christ Church, which in olden times refectory of the Grey Friars, built over another 


surrounded the cathedral. The professor 


commenced by saying that in 1845 he had pital, on King’s Bridge. After evening service 
made very extensive researches in connexion at the cathedral the party was conducted over 
with the Cathedral of Canterbury, and had been the edifice by the Dean, the inspection having 
allowed every liberty, by the dean and chapter special reference to the visit of Erasmus. 


and those residing in the precincts, to inves- | 
tigate every portion of it, take measurements, | 
prepare plans, &c., perhaps beyond that ever | 
before extended to any other individual. He 
mentioned that the subject of his discourse would | 
be published in the forthcoming volume of the | 
society, and that several of the plans he now | 
used for the purposes of exjlanation were litho- 
graphic proofs prepared for the work. Speaking 
directly upon the subject, Professor Willis said 
he had been enabled} to satisfactorily decide on 
the uses of many buildings which hitherto, on 
less complete investigation, had been assigned 
to purposes for which they were not intended. 
For instance, what was called the baptistry was 


in fact the great tower to which water was in- | 


troduced from the north side, and from which 
the various lavatories of the monks were sup- 
plied. By reference to that remarkable and in- 
teresting work, “The Rites of Durham,” which 
was written by one of the monks, and which 
contained a minute description of the whole 


routine of their daily lives, the whole plan was | 


rendered plain and comprehensible. There were 
the carefully-contrived passages by which the 
holy fathers could pass to their diurnal and 
nocturnal services in the cathedral dryshod, 
carpets and wood-flooring being unknown in 
those times; there were “ the studious cloisters 
pale,” where the more educated pored over 
ancient manuscripts, or instructed the novices, 
or where the less instructed could think over 
their past faults and repeat their “ Ave Marias”’ 
and “ Pater nosters.” For these purposes the 
south alley of the cloisters was always inclosed, 
while the other three sides were generally left 
open. In his researches he had been able to 
make out quite distinctly the four hostels which 
were always provided for guests in large houses 
of this kind. The one for the ecclesiastics was 
at the east end of the cathedral, and near it, on 
the north side, that of the nobles, both being 
close to the more holy parts of the monastic 
pile. The question-hall for the middle classes, 
the merchants, and well-to-do was at a consider- 
able distance; while that of the pauper class 
was close by the entrance, and as far off as pos- 
sible, not only from the holier portions of the 
building, but from the other classes of society. 
The ecclesiastics and nobles were all under the 


way of the Dane John, along the city walls, and | 
by the ancient mound, to the ruins of the 
Norman castle, near the gasworks; thence to 
the Hospital for Poor Priests, now the police- 


branch of the Stour; and to Eastbridge Hos- 








TRUSTS FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 
IN LONDON. 





Tuz Schools Inquiry Commission have pab- 


trusts for educational purposes in London (in- 
cluding 42,0001. belonging to Christ’s Hospital) 
exceeds 100,0001. per annum. 





MIDDLESBROUGH PARK. 


THE new park at Middlesbrough has beenopened 
by Prince Arthur. It is to be called the Albert 
Park, in memory of the late Prince Consort, who 
was of same nationality as the donor. It 
comprises upwards of seventy-two acres of land, 
purchased about two years ago by Mr. Bolckow, 
with the view of presenting it to the inhabitants 
of his adopted town as a place of rational and 
healthful recreation. It is about half a mile 
from the southern extremity of the town, and 
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lished their tenth volume. This relates to the has already been planted by its donor and other 
London division, which comprises the cities of | gentlemen residing in the neighbourhood. The 
London and Westminster, and parts of the coun- | walks are well planned and laid ont, and there is 
ties of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, within the an avenue of Wellingtonias in the park. There 
metropolitan district as defined by the Registrar- | are two large pieces of ornamental water, one 
General, The population was computed in the | covering nearly four acres at the eastern extre- 
Census of 1861 at 2,803,959. From the intro-| mity, the other covering an area of one acre near 
ductory summary we get the following facts:— | the western entrance. A cricket-ground has 
| The total number of endowed grammar schools been laid out, and a bowling-green has also been 
included in the metropolitan division, exclusive constructed. There is a circular piece of ground 
of the Charter House, Merchant Taylors’, St. | in the centre of the park which is reserved for 
| Paul’s, and Westminster Schools, which were statuary, and on three sides of the park land is 
| reported on by the Nine Schools Commissioners | to be appropriated to the erection of villa resi- 
‘of 1861, is 24. To these may be added the! dences. 
| foundation of St. Lawrence, Jewry, which is} 
applied in the form of exhibitions only. 

Among these twenty-five foundations are three FROM PARIS. 
which support schools having each an upper | ; : } 
and lower department. These are Christ’s| Tae remains of the fire which took place in 
Hospital, St. Olave’s Southwark, and Dulwich the eastern pavilion of the Halles Centrales on 
College, on each of which specific recommenda- | the 10th ult. have not yet been cleared away. 
tions by the commissioners will be found in the The burned substances, such as meat, grease, 
fifth chapter of their report. butter, eggs, cheese, &c., under No. 12 Pavilion, 

The aggregate gross income of these founda- | exhaled such a pestilential odour that the work- 
tions, some of which are applicable in part to| men employed in removing the débris had to 
other purposes besides the support of the echools,| stop work until some barrels of disinfecting 
has been already computed in vol. i. at 97,7081. | substance, furnished by the Compagnie Richer 








per annum. 

The net annual income, after payment of all 
charges on account of repairs, rates, taxes, and 
insurance in connexion with the property and 
school-buildings, is estimated at 55,1891., besides 
1,0891. for exhibitions. 

The greater part of the income is derived from 
the foundation of Christ’s Hospital, whose net 
income from endowment is 42,0001. per annum, 
leaving 13,189/., or, including exhibitions, 14,2781., 
for the aggregate income of the remaining foun- 
dations. 

In the case of one foundation at least (Dul- 
wich) the prospective increase in the revenue is 
so great that no safe estimate can be formed of 
its future income. 





Care of the prior in this case, or the abbot at 





Of these 25 schools, besides Christ’s Hospital 


(Vidanges), had been applied. On inquiring of 
the inhabitants living on the spot, most of 
whom have some dealings at the Halles, we 
ascertain that there is no building so well 
supplied with water as that portion of the 
Hailes, especially in the pavilion neighbouring 
to that of the fire,—viz., the fish-market, where 
there is an enormous tank for live fish, which 
supplies three borne-fountains incessantly during 
working hours. Now, they inform us that, 
when the first alarm was given, the pompiers 
arrived ; but they had not the key of the water, 
as the keeper had gone home. When the key 
was fetched it was too late. The heat must 
have been equal to that of a Bunsen’s blow-pipe 
when the iron-work gave way. 

Cast and wrought iron are very unsafe mate- 
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rials to depend upon for constructions in which 
extremely inflammable hydrocarbonaceous sub- 
stances are stored. The only really fireproof 
building seems to be one constructed of thick 
walls and arches of refractory bricks like a blast 
furnace. As toavoid storing highly inflammable 
materials, it is impossible; for the world must 
be supplied with butter, oils, bacon, spirits, Xc. ; 
bnt the evil can be much lessened, in case of 
fire, if these substances are kept in a number of 
separate fire-brick arched casements, so that 
they might burn out without injuring the con- 
tents of the neighbouring arches. Wrought- 
iron shows weakness and loses its tenacity at a 
common red heat: it does not melt, but it 
buckles up and faints away; steel rafters melt 
readily, as also do cast supports at a white 
heat. 

On the 22nd ult., at half-past three p.m., | 
another fire, of a more destructive character, | 
took place in an oil-cloth factory, situated in the | 
Rue du Transit, between the Vaugirard Station 





expropriation juries gave the following awards 
for the value of land in Paris :—1lst arrondisse- 
ment (Palais Royal), 500f. the square métre; 
2nd arr. (Bourse), 500f.; 3rd. arr. (Temple), 
260f.; 4th arr. (Hétel de Ville), 295f.; 5th arr. 
(Panthéon), 183f. 33c.; 6th err. (Luxembourg), 
147f. 50c.; 7th arr. (Palais-Bourbon), 300f. ; 
Sth arr. (Elysée), 224f.; 9th arr. (Opéra), 470f. ; 
10th arr. (Enclos St. Laurent), 387f.50c.; 11th 
arr. (Popincourt), 124f. 30c.; 12th arr. (Neuilly), 
| 35f.; 13th arr. (Gobelins), 52f. 55c.; 14th arr. 
(Observatoire), 38f. 37c.; 15th arr. (Vaugirard), 
46f. 42c.; 16th arr. (Passy), 46f. 85c.; 17th arr. 





(Batignolles-Monceau), 87f. 50c.; 18th arr. (La 


| Chapelle), 60f. 63c.; 19th arr. (Buttes-Chau- 
'mont), 39f. 60c.; 20th arr. (Ménilmontant), 


28f, 40c. 





ST. PAUL’S, OLD BRENTFORD. 
THE new church of St. Paul, Old Brentford, 








built, which will contain an interesting library 
of theological works, left to the parish by 
a former benefactor. A remarkable feature in 
the tower is the internal ringers’ stair, placed in 
the north-west angle. It is of oak, octagonal 
in plan, excellently carved, and moulded with 
couplet lights and perforated tracery. It would 
appear to be early fifteenth-century work. A 
remarkable sepulchral monument (somewhat 
like an Italian “cippus”), thought to be of 
Saxon date, was found imbedded in the wall of 
the old north aisle. It slightly resembles a 
headstone, having a semicircular top, is sculp. 
tured on both sides, and has a Latin inscription 
on it. Two recumbent monumental effigies (of 
seventeenth century), elaborately coloured, be. 
longing to the Brook family, stood in the former 
chancel, and have been preserved from injury, 
The walls of the new charch are built of flint, 
with Bath stone quoins and dressings. The roof 
is covered with local tiles. The church is at 
present seated with chairs, but open benches, to 


and the Tour Malakoff. Six houses were also the first stone of which was !aid by the Princess accommodate about 600 persons (when sufficient 
destroyed. The burning oils and essences flowed Mary of Teck, was consecrated by the Bishop of funds are forthcoming), are to be introduced. 
in a stream, like lava, for 1,600 ft., setting fire London on the 30th ultimo. The church is a The chancel has a panelled roof, with moulded 
to everything in its course, and causing, while it structure in the Decorated style, and con- ribs and cusps, and carved paterw. The pulpit, 
blazed as high as the first story, an immense sists of nave, north and south aisles, chancel, carved of Bath stone, with foliated panels and 
cloud of smoke, which appeared to cover half organ chamber, south porch, and vestry, and is cornice, is placed on a low base of the grey rag. 
Paris, and was perceived from the Boulevard fitted with everything requisite for the proper | stone from the old building. Among the prin- 
des Capucines. The stream caught hold of a celebration of divine service. The tower and cipal contributors to the rebuilding have been 
lamp-post, melted the gas-pipe (of lead),and set spire will occupy a position on the south-west Mr. Melville Portal, Dr. Hempsted, &c. The 
fire to the gas. It was turned into a quarry, angle of the nave; it is at present only carried cost has been a little under 3,0001.; and the 


and put out with sand just as it was about to up about 20 ft., but will ultimately have an works have been carried out by Messrs. Goddard 


leap into the main sewer, in which are placed 
the gas-mains! In the whole experience of the 
fire staff in Paris they never met with such a 
cataclysm. 

Excavations are being made in front of the 
New Opera at the corners of the Rue de la Paix, 
the Rue de Réaumur and the Avenue Napoléon, 
the new street leading to the Théatre Francais 
at the Palais Royal, for the maguificent hotels 
to match those which border the Opera. 

All the facades of the Place Vendéme are) 
being scraped clean. Our readers are aware 
that this place was built after Mansard’s designs. 
Completed in 1701, it was then called the Place 
des Conquétes, and contained an equestrian 
statue of Louis XV. in the centre. When, in 


elevation of about 140 ft. The church is faced 
externally with Kentish ragstone, with Bath 


stone dressings, the interior being of brick, | 


worked in pattern. The piers and arches to 


nave, windows, strings, corbels, and other | 
internal details are of Bath stone. The carving, | 


of which there is a considerable quantity, is 
chiefly naturalistic. The east wall is decorated 
with a costly reredos, the gift of two ladies, 
formed partly of Caen stone, various coloured 
marbles, and alabaster. The choir stalls, priest 
desks, sedilia, and lectern are of wainscot. The 
pulpit is partly of stone, the upper portion 
being of alabaster, with green serpentine polished 
shafts, and carved wainsco! panels. The light- 
ing is by Hart, being by corope suspended over 


& Son, of Farnham, builders, from the desigus 
of the architect, Mr. Ferrey, F.S.A. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Tue traffic receipts of railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted, for the week ending July 25, 
on 13,287 miles, to 820,6961., and for the cor- 
responding week of last year, on 12,998 miles, 
to 809,5331., showing an increase of 289 miles 
and of 11,1631. 

It appears from a report of Mr. Juland Danvers, 
lately published, that the length of railways open 
in India was increased during the last year to 


1792, this latter was destroyed, the square was nave arches, two handsome brass standards being 3,943 miles by the completion of 349 miles. There 
called La Place des Piques (rather symboli-' placed within the altar rails. The chancel is are 1,665 miles now in course of construction, 
cally). The present column, constructed with paved with Minton’s tiles, and the passages in | and various proposals for extending the railway 
1,200 bronze guns taken from enemies, was com- nave and aisles with red and black Staffordshire system are under consideration. Materials to the 
pleted in 1810, under the directions of the archi- tiles. A recessed arch on south side of chancel, | amount of 333,329 tons have been sent out from 
tects Lepére and Gondoin. ‘fitted with white marble slab, will be used as a, this country, at a cost of 3,827,4201. The whole 

The scaffolding and hoarding which covered | credence table. The altar rail is of brass on expenditure in this country during the year 
the new Vaudeville Theatre, at the corner ofthe | ornamental scroll standards, and is fitted with a, was about 4,000,0001. In India it was about 
Boulevard des Capucines and the Rue de Ja telescope slide. The carving throughout, and the 3,000,000/. Upwards of 9,000,0001. have been 
Chaussée d’ Antin, have been removed nearly com- various fittings, such as pulpit, desks, choir | added to the capital of the railways, making the 
pletely ; the new building is tastefully decorated | stalls, &c., have been executed from the archi- whole amount that has been raised up to the 
with appropriate statues, garlands, medallions, tect’s designs by Mr. Anstey, of St. John’s-wood. 31st of March last 76,579,0001., of which 
and other ornaments, and bears the name Mr, Nye, of Ealing, was the contractor for the 75,071,6001. have been expended. The gross 
VAUDEVILLE, in large gold letters on a slab of | works ; Mr. Farmer, the clerk of works. The! receipts for the year ending the 30th June, 1567, 
marble. It is a rotonde building, and seems to church will accommodate about 700 persons on were 4,875,112/. as compared with 4,537,2351. 
be well suited to the site. : the ground floor; and the cost, exclusive of tower of the previous year. The working expenses 

An experiment of great interest, in a topogra- and spire and special gifts, will be about 6,0001.| were 2,537,8121. and 2,225,4951. respectively. 





phical point of view, has just been made by 

M. Tournachon, the photographer, better known | 
by the name of Nadar, with the captive balloon 

at the Hyppodrome. At a height of 300 metres | 
(954 ft.) he succeeded, in spite of the rotatory | 
motion of the aérostat, in obtaining several | 
photographic proofs, successively taken, repre- | 
senting most accurately the panorama of Paris. | 
This is an important step in a strategic as 

well as in a geodesic point of view. 

The western facade of the Palais de Justice 
has been completed ; much remains to be done | 
for the general group in the shape of demoli-| 
tions of the old structures of the Préfecture and | 
the formation of a well-planted esplanade on the | 
site of the Place Dauphine, opposite Henry | 
IV.’s statue. On the quay, the conciergerie 
towers, of trist memory, have been pointed and 
consolidated: how the new law courts will be 
dovetailed into these venerable relics we do not 
know, but we can only express a hope that the 
latter will be carefully preserved. 

The new organ at Notre Dame, by Cavaillé. 
Coll, with 6,000 pipes (Leeds has 6,150) is worked 
by six pairs of pumps, giving an enormous re- 
serve of compressed air of 1,000 cubic feet. The 
filling of the church, upwards of 4065 ft. long, 
with the majestic and sometimes awe-striking 
sound, making the whole mass tremble in the 
deep tones, requires the aid of a mechanical 
force which would, perhaps, be more in ite place 
in an iron foundry. Still, the control, by elec- 
tricity, is such that no unpleasant jarring meets 
the ear, especially with a good organist. 


Messrs. Francis are the architects. 








WHITCHURCH CEURCH, HANTS. 


Tuts church has recently been re-opened, the 
greater portion of it (the tower only excepted) 
having been rebuilt on an enlarged scale. The 
old church consisted of a nave, with north and 
south lean-to aisles, south porch, chancel, and a 
west tower. That part of the building pulled 
down was in a dilapidated and neglected condi- 
tion, most hideously galleried up, and damp, in 
consequence of the floor level being much lower 
than the external ground. The only objects of 
any architectural interest about it were the north 
nave arches (of the Perpendicular period) ; those 
also on the south side (of Early English date), 
and a massive tie-beam oak roof (which was, 
however, concealed by a flat whitewashed ceil- 
ing). Externally the tower possessed no feature 
whatever of beauty, being rough, stuccoed over, 
with quasi-Italian doorway and belfry windows. 
It has now been heightened, strengthened by 
buttresses, and surmounted by a lofty spire, 
covered with cleft oak shingles (characteristic 
of the district). The new church comprises a 
nave of same span as the old one, but one bay 
longer. The ancient columns and arches have 
been rebuilt in the same position as before, and 
the roof cleared of whitewash, and opened out. 
There are north and south span roof aisles, a 
well-proportioned chancel, and an open south 





From the official reports we learn that the latter 


The net receipts in 1867 were 2,337,3001. and 
2,304,5341. in 1866. In 1867 the number of 
passengers was 13,746,354, of whom 13,07 4,980 
were third class. In 1866 the total number was 
12,867,000. 





THE NEW DOCK AT BOULOGNE. 


THE floating dock at Boulogne has been opened 
to all descriptions of shipping, if towed by the 
steam-tug attached to it, since the 1st instant. 
It will take some months before the accessories 
of the dock are completely finished. At the 
inauguration the presence of the Emperor 18 
expected. The floating dock at Boulogne was 
commenced in 1859, and has thus been nine 
years in course of completion. The total cos’ 
has been a little under 300,0001. J 

The basin now opened for shipping occupies 4 
superficies of more than 17 acres, with a quay- 
wall frontage of 3,600 ft., and a superficial quay 
space of over 240,000 square feet for the stowage 
of goods. It is of irregular shape, and about 
1,300 ft. in greatest length and 630 ft. in great- 
est breadth. It is excavated to a uniform depth 
of about 30 ft. below high-water spring tides, 
and is intended to contain a depth of from 20 ft. 
to 25 ft. of water. It is entered directly from 
the Channel between the piers of Boulogne 
harbour, making ingress and egress easy at all 
times through a lock with two sets of gates, = 
constructed as to admit the largest vessels, bu 





generally intended to act as a half-tide basin, 


porch constructed of oak. A vestry has been | and to accommodate several vessels of medium 
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tonnage at a time. The lock or half-tide basin 
is 325 ft. in length and 68 ft. in breadth, with a 
depth over the cill of the gates of 29 ft. at high- 
water spring tides, and 23 ft. at high-water neap 
tides. 

The opening of this new dock marks an im- 
portant improvement in the facilities presented 
to navigation by the harbours on the north coast 
of France. Rails in connexion with the station 
of the Chemin de fer du Nord run along the 
margin of the bassin, enabling vessels to dis- 
charge direct into the railway wagons without 
transshipment; and it is intended before the 
close of the year to provide cranes and all the 
most improved appliances to facilitate the load- 
ing and unloading of vessels. 








ST. PANCRAS NEW RELIEF OFFICES. 


THE new relief office and dispensary, the first 
erected under the provisions of the new Act, and 
the first of a series of four intended to be erected 
in the parish of St. Pancras, are situated in the 
midst of a poor population in Compton-place, 
one of a series of courts enclosed by the houses 
in Compton-street, Hunter-street, and Leigh- 
street. The rooms are all on the ground-floor. | 
The site is of the form of the letter L, the long 
arm of which has a double series of rooms, and 
the short arm a single series, chiefly occupied by | 
the porter’s apartments. Immediately opposite | 
the principal entrance and hall is the general 
waiting-room, the superficial area of which is 
upwards of 600 square feet, lit by continuous 
lantern skylights in the open roof. The glazed 
side panels of the lanterns are hung on pivots, 
and are made to simultaneously open and close 
for ventilation. It is heated by a large open 
fire-stove surrounded by warm-air chambers, 
through which the fresh air is made to pass. At 
the north end of the room are exit doors leading 





as the eye is moved higher and higher the result- 

ing colour passes from blue to yellow through 

grey, but never shows the least tendency towards 
n. 

These and many other experiments prove that 
if red and blue are primary colours, yellow is a 
secondary colour, and complementary to blue. 
The doctrine that there are three primary 
colours, and that those three are red, green, and 
blue, is supported by the accurate experiments 
of Professor Maxwell, detailed in the Philoso- 
plical Transactions for 1860. I have never 
heard of any experiments in support of the red, 
yellow, and blue theory, other than those of the 
mixture of pigments, or superposition of coloured 
glasses, the untrustiness of which is evident, 
because those substances are coloured only by 
virtue of their destroying light ; and, being all 
more or less transparent, they must, in over- 
lying, interfere with each other’s proper colours. 

I hope that when Mr. Crace has had the 
opportunity of trying some experiments calcu- 
culated to give true results, he will see that the 
new doctrine is not without experimental sup- 
port, and will do me the justice of saying so. I 
have not the least doubt that the correction of 
our principles will be of essential service in the 
use of all rules for beautiful and harmonious 
compositions of colour. W. Benson. 





Srr,—According to Mr. Benson’s work on the 
“ Science of Colour,” which you noticed a week 
or two since, yellow, if I understand rightly, is 
no longer to be classed as a primary colour, and 
green is to be considered as a primary in its 
stead. Now, as you say, “if the new doctrine 
be true, we cannot be too prompt in accepting 
it;’’ but before doing so we really must be told 
what yellow is. By the theory of Mr. Benson it 
appears to be literally “ nowhere.” We find it 
classed under “colours containing full red ;” 
but what if it contained no red, as it often does ? 








through the leaves, and they decay, as in autumn, 
the blue is abstracted from them, they become 
yellow, red, or reddish brown, according to the 
nature of the original colour or the further 
browning influence of the sun. The great fact, 
however, is, that the blue is gone and the yellow 
remains. The rays of the summer sun have 
drawn away the colour imparted by the blue 
cold ray of spring, until at last, the sun’s 
rays becoming redder and more powerful to- 
wards autumn, they will turn the cold blue 
green of the wheat into the yellow and golden 
grain of our harvest fields. 

This appears to me to show clearly enough 
that green is a compound colour, and that yel- 
low is a primary. James K. CoLiine. 





THE PRISMATIC COLOURS AND 
HOW TO SEE THEM. 


As reference has recently been made in your 
columns by Mr. Crace and others to the colours 
produced by the prism, perhaps the following 
capital method (accidentally found out by me a 
few weeks ago) of seeing the prismatic colours 
to perfection may be considered worth a place 
in the Builder. I am not sure that it is entirely 
new, but it is quite new to me, and may be so 
to many others. 

The usual method of observing prismatic 
colours is by looking at any object through a 
prism, or by observing the rays projected by a 


| prism on to a surface; by each method al! the 


prismatic colours are displayed at once in small 
patches, and it is not easy to observe the exact 
shades of the primitive colours, because they 
are interfered with by the secondaries ; now, by 
the following method the rays may be, as it 
were, separated,—one colour only seen at a 
time, and that, too, in a large mass. 

If, then, instead of looking at the colours 





to separate men’s and women’s latrines, &c., for if it contained red it would be orange. 


through a prism, the prismatic colours be 


and to the fuel store. 


| What is that colour which will turn blue into 


directed, one at a time, from a prism (by a 


On the east side are a series of doors admitting 
to the committee-room and to the doctors’ con- 


green ?—is ita primary or a secondary? If it is|second party) directly into the pupil of the 
a secondary or compound colour, of what is it | spectator’s eye, the effect to the party operated 


sulting-rooms. At thesouth end is the entrance 
to the dispensary and relieving officer’s room, 
bread-room, &c. Adjoining the dispensary, and 
entered only from it, is a drug-room fitted with 
small range, sink, and shelves. Adjoining the 
relief office, and entered only from it, is a store- 
room, constructed so as to answer the purpose 
of a strong room also. Separate conveniences 
are provided for the officers and porters. The 
passage leading to the porters’ rooms forms an 
exit from the relief-office without necessitating 
a return to the waiting-room or entrance-hall. 
All the rooms are very lofty, being open to the 
roof, and the underside of the rafters ceiled. The 
side walls are 12 ft. in height from the floor. All 
the fireplaces are fitted with Welch’s patent ven- 
tilating stoves, which admit of fresh air from 
without being passed through the warm-air 
chamber at the back of each into the rooms 
through hit-or-miss ventilators over the chim- 
ney pieces. 

The contract was taken by Messrs. Scrivener 
& White, at the sum of 1,3411, Mr. E. C. Robins 
was the architect. 








THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. 


Srr,—I am glad that Mr. Crace’s remarks were 
made without book. He will find that I by no 
means assert that “all our present theories on 
the laws of the harmony of colour are entirely 
wrong,” and that I advance nothing contrary 
to Newton. It is the list usually given of 
primary and secondary colours which I maintain 
to be erroneous, as all trustworthy experiments 
prove it tobe. Several of these I have men- 
tioned in my treatise,—as, for instance, the 
following two :— 

I. Lay a narrow stripe of paper, part white, 
and part covered with the brightest yellow 
pigment, in the sunshine, across a dark cavity : 
the prismatic spectrum of the yellow part will 
contain the same red and green as appear in 
the spectrum of the white 

Il. Lay a circular spot of the brightest cobalt 
blue on a neutral grey ground, at a little distance 
from a similar spot of the brightest king’s yellow : 
hold a slip of clean polished glass vertically in 
the middle, so as to reflect the yellow spot from 
that part of the glass through which the blue is 
seen. Thus we obtain different mixtures of the 


composed? We are told by Mr. Benson that 
“the strongest yellow is produced by com- 
, bining the red and the green rays, and exclading 
the blue ;” but without blue we could have no 
green, and the yellow ray would remain. 
| With Mr. Crace, I must say that I was con- 
siderably surprised with this new theory. I 
have tried the prism, as Mr. Crace mentions, 
upon a sheet of note-paper, and I find it pre- 
cisely as he describes it. The yellow ray is dis- 
tinctly visible at the top of the paper, and there 
is no green to be seen, which appears to be due 
to the white paper separating the yellow and 
blue rays, the red and yellow being at the top, 
and the blue and a tinge of red at the bottom, 
and when the black object is introduced in the 
|centre the colours are reversed. But green is 
formed immediately upon allowing the yellow to 
approach the blue ray. Let us see how other 
‘greens are formed in nature. How is sky 
|green formed? Sky green is to be seen ona 
fine evening, just before sunset, in the clear sky 
/near the horizon, and it is one of the most 
‘lovely and delicate greens which can be con- 
ceived. It is formed by seeing the blue sky 
through the yellow rays of the setting sun. 
The sky itself is not more green than it has been 
all day; it is simply the mediam through which 
it is seen making it, to our vision, appear green. 
How is green formed in vegetation? It ap- 
| pears to me to be entirely due to the blue ray in 
| the atmosphere, which apparently forms a blue 
colouring matter under the outer surface of the 
leaf, but which is altered by the yellow colour of 
the sap and the outside covering of the leaf into 
green. If we, for instance, take a fully-de- 
veloped ivy-leaf, the upper side is of a dark 
bluish green, while the under side is of a light 
vellow green. Cut off a portion of the upper 
surface with a sharp penknife, and we shall find 
the colouring matter under is of a darker and 
still blwer green than the surface, showing that 
the colouring matter is modified and made yel- 
lower by the upper surface or covering, from 
which it is reasonable to assume that the blue is 
communicated to the yellow sap by the blue ray 
of the atmosphere ; for the under side, which is 
less exposed to the light, is far less blue than 


upon is, that he sees the whole apartment in one 
perfect blaze of the colour directed into his eye ; 
as the successive rays are thrown one after the 
other on to the eye, the effect is most magni- 
ficent. It is very dazzling from a small prism 
when the sunlight is not very strong. I have 
not tried it with a very large prism in fall sun- 
light, but words are altogether inadequate to 
describe the splendour of the separate colours 
of the prism as seen by these means. 
W. G. 8. 








A PROPOS DES BOTTES. 


Since the railroad to Florence has been 
| established, people of all grades and opinions 
| have visited that famous city, and contemplated 
the treasures of art in its palaces and churches, 
while every Englishman returns to his country 
| extolling the beauty of the celebrated statue 
‘of the Venus de Medicis. Notwithstanding 
‘this tribute of praise,—this just acknowledg- 
'ment of the perfection of its proportions, on 
‘which the excellence of this celebrated work 
mainly depends,—the shoemaker is still per- 
mitted to inflict on our wives and daughters the 
| narrow misshapen shoe of the last century. 
| If, Mr. Editor, you regard the subject of suffi- 
cient importance in an artistic or sanitary point 
of view to publish the following dimensions, 
taken from a very excellent cast of the Venus 
de Medicis in the Museum of Sir John Soane, it 
would enable any lady, in the possession of a 
foot-ruler and a modicum of arithmetic, to ascer- 
‘tain for herself what should be the exact length 
and width of the sole of her shoe, and at the 
same time convince her of the truth of the above 
| statement respecting the narrow, misshapen shoe 
| which the wily shoemaker has hitherto persuaded 
her to accept. 

As the Venus de Medicis stands, she measures 
exactly 4 ft. 11 in.; but, as she leans forward, 
and is poised more on one leg than on the other, 
3 in., it is calculated, must be added to the 4 ft. 
11 in. in estimating her height in the perfectly 
erect position. This would make her 6 ft. 2 in. 
in height. Now, as her foot is exactly 9 in. long, 








the upper. The blue also is received by the 
plant gradually, as the young leaves are always 
of a yellow green, and they become bluer only 
by degrees. If the plant is excluded from the 
light altogether, it loses nearly all its blue and 





coloured lights given out by the two spots, and 





it is rather more than one-seventh of her entire 
height.* The greatest width of her foot is 3j in., 
and this would be a mere fraction more than 





* Vitruvius says the foot is one-sixth of the entire 
height of the man; but the finest statues of antiquity 





becomes yellow. When the sap ceases to flow 


make the foot a little more than one-seventh, 
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one-eighteenth of her entire height. It may, 
therefore, be confidently asserted that anything 
less than these dimensions for the sole of the 
shoe of a woman of 5 ft. 2 in. in height will not 
only be out of proportion, but that it will occa- 
gion dis¢omfort and inconvenience, and that 
anything much less will produce considerable 
pain, ani ultimate irremediable deformity of 
the foot. It may also be observed that high 
heels to boots or shoes will greatly add to the 
misfortunes the foot is subjected to, by producing 
ankylosis of the tarsus,—in plain English, a 





growing together of the bones of the instep, of 
course not without its concomitant evils. 
JosEPH Bono. 








KENSINGTON SICK ASYLUM.—PAYMENT 
TO ARCHITECTS. 


Srn,—Has your attention been called to recent | 
proceedings iu Middlesex for the erection of sick | 


system of streets; and from these he would 
select such as gave the greatest amount of 
building frontage together with the greatest 
average depth; a minimum depth of 50 ft. being 
taken. 

I think, sir, by some such method the best 


plans would be secured, and all the parties 


would be satisfied. A Looker ON, 





SILICATE PAINT. 


Srr,—A short time ago my attention was directed toa 


| letter which appeared in your columns recommending 
| silicate of potash as the basis of « paint or dressing for 


stones. If your correspondent will kindly inform me how 
to make a black paint with the silicate, I should be greatly 
obliged. Purure Gurpon, 





THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
Art the last meeting of the Metropolitan Board 





asylums with respect to the remuneration of | of Works the following report of Mr. Bazalgette, | 


their architects? And, also, have you noted what | engineer of the Board, respecting the Thames 


was done in this respect at the last county meet- | 
ing of Middlesex magistrates, as to a proposed 
scale for the payment of any architects em- 
ployed by them on county buildings? With 
regard to the first, you published (25th July) a 
plan and description of two such asylums about 
to be carried out by Mr. Giles; but you do not 
say a word as to the terms of the competition. 
Six architects have been asked to send a design 
for the sick asylum at Kensington, but, feeling 
how improper the conditions were, and that they 


Embankment, was read :— 


“Engineer's Department, Spring Gardens, 8.W., 
August 5, 1868.—The Thames Embankment, Contract 
No. 1, between Westminster and Waterloo Bridges. 
Nearly the whole of the works contained in this contract 
are now completed, those remaining to be done being 
principally the finishing of the plinths at the top of the 
pedestals at the Charing-cross and Waterloo steamboat 
pine ont the Adelphi landing-stairs, the filling-in and 
evelling of a part of the works, the removal of some 
piling, and the completion of the wall facing the Crown 
property at Priory Gardens, Approximately, the whole 
cost of the works executed, including 3,000/. for the mate- 
rials upon the ground, amouuts in vaiue to about 461,000/., 


Four directors, in conveying to the late ident 
William R. Rogers, Esq., their unanimous thauke for his 
kind and energetic efforts to increase the prosperity of the 


institution, allude, with thanks, more especially to 
his having obtained the large donation of 100/. each from 
ten firms; and the directors take this opportunity of 
thanking those gentlemen for their generous and liberal} 
contributions, 

The investment of these and all donations to the relief 
fund in Government securities constitutes a solid founda. 
tion for the future of the Builders’ Benevolent [nstitu. 
tion. 

Mr, Joseph Bird expressed his gratification at the very 
satisfactory report which had been rendered, and moved 
that it be adopted and printed. 

The motion, having been seconded, was unanimously 
carried, 

Mr. George Plucknett proposed that the thanks of the 
meeting be given to the patrons of the institution, and 


| that the names of the following gentlemen be added to 


their number, they being the ten firms who gave a donation 


| of 1001. each at the annual dinner in October last :—A. Z., 


er Mr. Geo. Dines; Mr. William Webster; Mr. John 
Kelk, M.P.; Mr. C. J, Freake ; Messrs. Lucas Brothers ; 
Messrs. Laurence Brothers; Messrs. Holland & Han. 
nen; Messrs, Wm. Cubitt & Co, ; Messrs. George Myers 
& Sons; and Messrs. George Smith & Co, 

Mr. T. Stirling having seconded the resolution, it was 
put and carried. 

Mr.T. Thorn next moved aresolution expressive of thanks 
to the president (Mr, W. R. Rogers) for his very beneficial 
services during the past year, and said that they had met 
together that Sey for the p of receiving the twenty. 


first annual re The society had come of age, and he 


| was happy to find that during the last year of its minority 


it had been presided over by so good a parent. While in 
its swaddling clothes difficulties occurred, but it waa 
poneing to know that from birth it fey in strength and 

eauty. It had been very useful, and had done very essen- 
tial service, and would do so again. 

Mr, Thomas Cozens was happy to second the resolution 
of a vote of thanks to the president, for never president 
had done greater good than he had done. 

Mr. J. Bird put the resolution, which was passed with 


| one accord, 


are such that no member of the Institute is at of which the sum of 6,000/. represents the progress made in 
liberty (morally, of course, I mean) to accept in the past month. Contract No. 2, between Waterloo 


the face of the published scale of the Institute, Bridge and eastern end of the Temple Gardens. With the 
exception of the finishing of some of the ornamental carv- 


out of the six applied to only two have accepted. ings, &c., the whole of the works contained in this contract 
Mr. Currey, Mr. Worthington, Mr. Wyatt, and are complete, at a cost approximately of 232,9652, Con- 
Messrs. Banks & Barry have declined. The Bad, No. at a on —— and Blackfriars — 
29 33 ° ridge. 1¢@ dam for this work is fast progressing ; 
Middlesex magistrates propose a yet lower about one-third of the number of piles oe tea, ood 
scale. 1 think something like this :— j about 600 feet in length of the foreshore has been 
5 per cent, first £1,000. | dredged down to the clay and properly puddled. The 


2 3 iw - . 
= —— £10,000, | minster steamboat pier the pontoons and the waiting- 
“2 » . | rooms, and the offices thereon, and the pier for the trussed 


No commission at all is to be given for any coupleiall and seode tee th tthe pabiloe’ title 

a Ah . e 2 oly 3 id ready for the use of the public, Similar 
excess over original estimate : this is to be works are being yesperes at the Charing-cross, the Water- 
taken into consideration by the court in October, loo, and the Temple piers. With slight exceptions the 
Meanwhile the matter is serious, and ought to whole of the main paved footway extending from West- 


rective attention. F. RL B.A. , to the public, The paved approaches thereto are being 
| formed from Villiers-street, from the steps of Waterloo 
| Bridge, and from Essex-street. An open deal fence is 
, erected along the entire line of footway, but by a recent 

declaration of the Works, &c., Committee, this fence will 
| shortly be close boarded, in order the more effectually to 


THE WALWORTH COMMON ESTATE. | protect the several properties abutting upon the embank- 


Sir,—I am glad to see that the rebuilding of | ment.” 
this estate, consisting of about forty-five acres,! A report was brought up from the Works and 








in the midst of our vast metropolis, is deservingly General Purposes Committee, submitting a plan | 


attracting some attention. | of the proposed arrangements between the Board 
The plans, as laid out by the various compe- and the Metropolitan District Railway Company, 
titors, provides for about three miles of new for the construction of the railway along the 
houses ; and it is most important, not only to line of the embankment, north, and new street 
the rate-payers of St. Mary, Newington, and the | to the Mansion House, and recommended that 
inhabitants of the immediate neighbourhood, | the sanction of the Board be given to the same. 
but also to the public at large, that suitable pro- | The chairman regretted that they had not been 
vision should be made for the health and comfort able to open the approaches to the embankment 
of those families who will have to occupy, at no| from Villiers-street, from Waterloo Bridge, and 
distant date, these proposed new streets, which, | from the steamboat pier at the bottom of Essex- 
if intended more especially for the poor, should street, Strand. This had arisen from the want 
then more especially be healthy. of material, but the Board wonld accelerate the 
The majority of the competing architects for| work as much as possible, and it was hoped 
laying out the estate affirm that this provision that, in a very short time, the approaches would 
for health has been disregarded in the plans | be open for the use of the public. The Board 
selected for execution and premiated by the adjourned for holidays. 
guardians; and that a narrow view of £. 8. d., | 
arising from over-crowding the estate with the | - 
greatest possible number of miserable dwellings, | 
has blinded a more liberal and broader view of | 
getting a truer value from the land, by allowing | 
a little more breathing-space, and fo really | 
securing in the end a greater prosperity. 








THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 


| value of these preliminary works is 2,500/, At the West-. 
' an effective source of revenue to the funds. Those 


girder bridges, or gangways for access thereto, are nearly | 


minster Bridge to the Temple pieris completed and open | 


Mr. Rogers, in returning thanks, said that, 
although it was the conclusion of his year of 
office, he still had the interest of the institution 
at heart, and he hoped that its benefits would 
be extended. He thought that there should be 
no relaxation in endeavours to obtain sup- 
porters for the society’s interest and welfare. 

The various officers were next elected, when 
complimentary votes were passed, particularly 
to Mr. Plucknett, the treasurer; and Mr. J. Bird, 
as hon. secretary to the annua! ball, which was 


gentlemen having replied, and expressed their 
continued adherence tothe institution, Mr. George 
F. Trollope, on the motion of Mr. Plucknett, was 
unanimously received as president for the ensuing 
ear. 

r We must ourselves offer Mr. Rogers a word of 
hearty praise for the good service he has done 
the Institution. 


iscellanen. 


| 








1867 the artisans of Gateshead entered classes 
for scientific instruction, conducted at the 
National Schools, during the winter evenings. 
About fifty students enrolled their names. A 
committee was formed, and classes were com- 
menced under the tuition of Mr. James Mac 
Callum, an engineer in the office of the River 
Tyne Commissioners. Mr. MacCallum had 
taken a distinguished degree in the University 
of Glasgow, and was, on the Rector’s application, 
recognised by the Science and Art Department 
as a duly qualified instructor in any of the 
branches of science contemplated by the depart- 
ment. The classes were conducted on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings from the beginning of 
of November to the early part of May. At 
‘that date Captain Campbell, the Government 
inspector of science schools, held an examination 
of twenty-four of the students, who, having 
made twenty-five attendances and upwards, were 
| willing to present themselves. The results of 
‘the examination have been just made public. 


THE twenty-first annual general meeting of The subjects of examination were practical, 


TecHnicaL EpvcaTion iN GaTFsHrap.—In 


_ The subject then suggests, I think, two ques- | the friends and subscribers to the above charity | plane, and descriptive geometry ; mechanical 
tions :— — : | was held on Thursday (30th nlt.) at Willis’s! and machine drawing; building construction ; 
Ist. Is it to the true interest of the ratepayers | Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, for the purpose | and theoretical mechanics. In the first of these 
and the inhabitants that either of the three of receiving the directors’ report for the past objects three students presented themselves : of 
premiated plans, as shown to them, should be | year, the election of officers, and other business| whom one obtained a Ist class and two a 3rd 
carried out in all its integrity ? |connected with the institution. Mr. W. R.|class, In the second object twenty-two were 
if not, such plan should be at once rejected. | Rogers (president) officiated in the chair. examined: of whom four obtained a 2nd clase, 
< 2nd. Do the premiated plans comply with the The chairman having briefly opened the proceedings, | five @ third class, seven a 4th class, two a 5th 
instructions issued by the guardians ? | The secretary read the report, which stated that «| class, and four failed. In the third subject one 
The competitors say no; and they ark (appa- | Sr ae ge ‘oe ante ss ioe Septied stock, | obtained a 3rd class and one a 5th class; 10 
ARE = . as . vet, . . ay 0 ief 
rently with justice) that an arbitrator may be find and 107l. 8, for the building fund. ‘The amoust | failures. In the fourth subject, of the two ex- 
appointed to decide. | Bow invested is 11,3321, 19s. 4d. stock for the relief fand, | amined both obtained a 4th class. The success- 
He would no doubt commence by rejecting all | #4 2,#59/. 19, 9d. for the building fund, being « totel | fa} students are all artisans or apprentices. Of 
plans which have not complied with the instr | of 14,2721. 19s. 1d. stock, Three per Cent. Consols, a — ees 
ans p wi 1 MStrUC- ‘The directors again venture to sohcit the friends and | the twenty-five students nineteen were success: 
tions; and would probably include amonget| supporters of the charity to increase their kind efforts,| ful. One in four subjects, and one 10 
them those showing a less building depth than | #™4 endeavour to obtain amongst their connexions addi-|three, Thirteen “ Queen’s prizes” were ad- 


tional annual subscribers to enable th t th i . ix certific 
50 ft | elections of pensioners to Glect & large wumiber of the judged to the students, and six oe 


He would then select the plans with the best | unfortunate and deserving applicants, merit, 
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Drirectine Posts.—The Chelmsford Chronicle 
speaks of a directing post intended to be used 
where required in the Chelmsford Highway 
District. It was designed by Mr. Frank Whit- 
more, the surveyor to the Board. It is made of 
iron, with fluted column, the inscription being 
in relief on a green glazed ground, which seldom 
requires painting. The contractors are Messrs. 
Whitmore & Binyon, Wickham Market. 


CAMBERWELL CuuRcH.—The scaffolding fixed 
long ago to the steeple of St. Giles’s, Camberwell, 
remains there through some parish squabble, 
and the work is not finished. The builder de- 
clines removing it until he is paid. I know that 
the ropes must be decayed, for it is two years 
since I first saw the wretched job; hundreds of 
poles will come rattling down some day, and the 
church will be poleaxed, and perhaps people 
also.—T. 


Muscunar Curistrans,—On Sunday, the 2nd 
instant, between twelve and one o’clock, the 
church service at Wiggington, in Bedfordshire, 
was suddenly interrupted by an old dame 
rushing into the church, and without ceremony 
crying out that the clergyman’s hedge was on 


fire, and a neighbouring rick was in danger of | London architect, and the latter is a design sent | 


being burnt. No sooner was the alarm given 
than the church was quickly emptied of the male 
portion of the congregation, who set to work at 
once to extinguish the fire. Foremost amongst 
the workers was the clergyman himself, the 
Rev. Mr. Mason, who wielded a heavy axe and 
cut a gap in the hedge, which helped to stop 
the fire. The rick remained uninjured; and 
after the fire was extinguished the clergyman 
returned with his flock to the church and finished 


A MILLennivm in Huncary.—The Hungarians 
propose to erect a colossal obelisk on one of 
their vast plains, in order to commemorate the 
thousandth anniversary of the foundation of the 
kingdom of Hungary. Some prefer a national 
pantheon on the mountain which overlooks their 
capital, 

Tue Broxen Artantic Canie.— The tests 
seem to show that the fault lies at about eighty 
miles from Newfoundland, in water not exceed- 
ing, if it reaches, 100 fathoms in depth, and that 
the interruption of communication is so com- 
plete as to put it almost beyond doubt that the 
injury has been caused by the grounding of an 


restored in less than a month; but meanwhile 
the other cable is fully equal to the work 
required of it. 

ComPetiTION DEsIGNs FoR WAREHOUSES AND 
Orricrs ror THE LIVERPOOL FINANCIAL ASsOcIA- 
TION.—We understand the association have 
selected the design “ Nota bene” for the first 
premium of 1001., and the design marked with 
the device of a triple tau within a circle for the 
second premium of 501. The former is by a 





in jointly by Mr. Brattan, architect, Birken- 
| head and Liverpool, and Mr. Shakeshaft, Liver- 
|pool. There were sixteen competitors. 


Cuurcu Betts AND THEIR UsEs IN Hawatl.— 
'The natives of Kona, Hawaii, have recently 
| raised a new bell upon a tower, which they have 
‘erected, attached to one of their churches. 
|The first use which they made of their new 
| bell was to toll forty-eight funeral strokes in 
honour of the burial of some old conch-shells 


the service: mext day he regaled the whole of| 14:5 had been blown for the past forty-eight 


the workers. 


Compensation CasE.—On the 11th, the case 
of “The Emanuel Hospital v. the Metropolitan 
District Railway” was finally disposed of by 
Mr. H. Toogood, deputy high bailiff of West- 
minster, and a special jury. The claim was 
about 24,0001. for a piece of land in the rear of 
Emanuel Hospital, Victoria-street, which was 
required for the inner circle of the railway. 
The Corporation of the City of London were the 
governors of the charity, which was founded by 
Lady Dacre in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
1594. Besides the support of old men and 
women, a number of boys and girls were edu- 
cated, and as “ educational purposes” were pro- 
minent in the present time, the land was valu- 
able, and conld be utilised to a great extent. 

_ Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Thrupp were for the City of 
London; Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and Mr. Stretten 
for the railway company. Several surveyors 
were called for the company, and said the value 
of the land required was about 8,0001. The 
evidence on the other side, by equally respect- 
able men, was that the value was from 20,0001. 
to 22,0001. They differed as to the mode of 
utilising the property. The jury eventually 
assessed the value of the land at 10,476l., and 
they received three guineas « ach. 


Sovrn -West Lonpon Scrence C.iassEs.— 
Amongst the results of the Science Examinations 
of the Science and Art Department of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, South Kensing- 
ton Museum, may be named :—Building Con- 
struction.—Queen’s Prize, 1st class.—W. Bailey, 
H. Coles, W. Pye. Queen’s Prize, 2nd class.— 
Silas Bachelor, G. Jackson, W. Lawrence, J. 
Taylor, W. Wenham, H. White. Queen’s Prize, 
3rd class. — R. Bailey, F. W. Baller, H. J. Cad- 
well, C. Carter, J. Chivers, A. Everett, A. Grint, 
E. Humphreys, W. Jerams, E. Johnson, J. Line, 
W. Twissell, E. Walters, F. Wilford. Honour- 
able mention. — T. Chivers. Passed—G. Bird, 
H. Jordan, R. Young. Mechanical Drawing.— 
Queen’s Prize, 2nd class.—W. Bailey, C. Hum- 
phrey, James Line, G. Thwaites, W. Wenham. 
Queen’s Prize, 3rd class.—C. Carter, G. Jackson, 
W. Jerams, E. Johnson, W. Lawrence, W. Pye, 
J. Taylor, W. Walker, F. Wilford. Honourable 
mention.—R. Bailey, F. Baller, G. Bird, J. Watkins, 
J. Schofield, E. Walters, A. White, R. Young. 
Passed.—Alg. Chapman, A. Chapman, J. Chivers, 
T. Chivers, A. Everett, H. Jordan, T. Jones, W. 
Twissell, Theodore Winks. Local Prizes (Chel- 
sea).—Sir C. Wentworth Dilke’s Prizes.—1st 
prize, value 5l., H. Coles; 2nd prize, value 31., 
John Taylor ; 8rd prize, value 21., H. White. Mr. 
A. W. Bickerton’s Prizes.—1st prize, Benj. Aston ; 
2nd prize, H. Brown. Five prizes value 11. each, 
to W. Bailey, W. Pye, C. Humphery, T. Winks, 


G. Roberts. Five prizes valae 10s. each. G.| places with greater discretion than appeared to, to take the n 


Jackson, W. Wenham, W. Ewens, C. Carter 
and F, Wilford, W. Allec and T. Jones. 


|years for the purpose of assembling the people 
}to church, and which were buried with due 
/solemnity. In a few years these conch-shells 
| would have ranked among the choicest his- 
| torical relics of the natives. 


InrEctious Lopeines. — It ought to be 
generally known by sea-side and other lodging- 
house keepers that letting lodgings which have 
been occupied by lodgers afflicted with con- 

| tagious diseases before the said lodgings have 
been effectually purified is now an offence 
punishable by law. The Sanitary Act of 1866 
(Vict. 29 and 30, c. 90, secs. 38 and 39) pro- 
| vides that,— 

| Tf any person knowingly lets any house, room, or 
part of a house, in which any person suffering from any 
dangerous infectious disorder has been, to any other 
mang without having such house, room, or part of a 


| 


nouse, and all articles therein liable to retain infection, | 
disinfected to the satisfaction of a qualified medical | 
| practitioner, as testified by a certificate given by him, | 


such person shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 20/. 


For the purposes of this provision the keeper of an inn | 


| shall be deemed to let a part of a house to any person 
admitted as a guest into such inn.” 

| Tue CATASTROPHE AT THE Victorta Music 
| Hatt, MancuEsteR.—A resolution, adopted by 
| the trustees of the Manchester Royal Infirmary, 


| . 


iceberg. Communication will, it is expected, be 


Tuam CatHepraL.—The restoration of this 
cathedral is progressing. The Misses Cooper, of 
Mackree Castle, have presented the entire fit- 
tings and stalls for the choir. The carvings 
were brought by the late Mr. Cooper from 
abroad, and are considered among the most rare 
and remarkable specimens of art. Within the 
cathedral will also be preserved the arch, the 
celebrated remains of Early Irish architecture, 
which led into the little chancel of,a church 
built in the twelfth century. 


ConseEcraTION oF St. Mary’s, CHARTERHOUSE, 
GoLDEN-LaNE.—On Saturday afternoon the new 
Church of St. Mary, Charterhouse, Playhouse- 
yard, Golden-lane, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of London. The edifice is one of those 
ordinary church structures which are being 
erected in the diocese of London in connexion 
; with the Bishop’s Fund, in which the very 
| smallest possible space is made available for the 
| very largest number of people who like to come. 
| The church is a very large one, and is placed in 

the middlé of a very dense and destitute part of 
London. It will accommodate nearly 1,000 
| people. 

Drinkinc Fountains.—It may show how 
| useful such fountains are to state that the num- 
| ber of persons who drank at the fountain erected 
| by the United Kingdom Temperance and Gene- 
| ral Provident Institution on London-bridge, from 

seven o’clock in the morning of August 5th to 
|seven o'clock in the morning of August 6th, 

1868, was 5,710. The fountain was built by 
| and is now under the care of the Metropolitan 
| Free Drinking Fountains Association. The 
Duke of Sutherland has had fixed at the entrance 
|to Trentham Park, Newcastle-under-Lyne, for 
| the use of the public, a commodious drinking 
| fountain, supplied with pure spring water, with 
| three metal cups, so that three persons can be 
‘accommodated at the same time. The late 
| Duke ordered the drinking fountain at the 
| porter’s lodge to be put up for the use of total 
abstainers twenty-seven years ago. There is 
an opinion that this is one of the earliest public 
drinking fountains for the use of the general 
public. 


Tue Sotar Eciipse.—On the 17th instant the 
eclipse of the sun so much talked of by men of 
science will take place; and in various parts of 
the world, where it will be well seen, though not so 
in this country, parties of astronomers and others 
will be on the watch for its interesting phe- 
nomena. From the favourable position of the 
earth and moon, this will bea very completeeclipse, 
as the sun will be at about its greatest distance and 
its least apparent diameter, while the moon will 
|be at nearly its least distance and its greatest 
apparent diameter. The red flaming appear- 
| ances round the black lunar disc will be specially 
| watched. These are believed to be really of the 
' nature of flames, and connected with the sun ; 
| but we have an idea that they may be refractions 
|of roseate clouds on the borders of the farther 














| urging the city council to appoint a public officer | hemisphere of the moon, which may have both 
to examine all places of public amusement, and | gir and water—both atmosphere and clouds—on 
| especially to report in cases where the means of | that side, although the centrifugal force of its 
| egress are defective, wasread at the last meeting | moyement may prevent either from remaining 
| of the council by the townclerk. In moving that} jn the hemisphere presented towards us. If 
the matter be referred to the general purposes |there be any depth of atmosphere, however 
| committee, it was observéd that during the last | shallow, at the edges of the disc, such a refraction 
season an alarm of fire was raised at one of Mr. ag we have indicated would certainly be possible. 
| Hallé’s concerts in the Free Trade Hall, and that | 1 : ° 
in consequence of the alarm Mr. Tozer was, _Maxcate.—At a recent general meeting o 





directed to report as to the means of egress 
afforded by the hall in the event of any sudden 
panic occurring. He did so, and a copy of the 
report was sent to the directors of the hall; but 
they had not the courtesy even to acknowledge 
its receipt, and no other action was taken in 
consequence. The motion wes adopted. The 
jury at the coroner’s inquest in this case pro- 
nounced as follows :— : 

“The jury are unanimously of opinion that the stair- 
case and handrails were quite insufficient for the egress of 
such large audiences usually assembled there, and that 
snitable alterations should be at once made for the safety 
of such as visit this place of amusement, and that the 


lighting should be so constructed as to prevent the gas 
being interfered with. The jury further recommend that 


qualified officer by the eorporation to inspect theatres, 
music-halls, and similar places of public resort, and that 
no licences be granted for public entertainments to the 
proprietors or public lessees of such buildings without 
the production of a certificate from such officer that the 
means of egress are sufficient for the number of people 
they profess to accommodate.” 


The foreman added that the jury wished that 
young people should only be admitted to such 





have been displayed in this instance. Verdict, 
a“ Accidental death.” 


power be given by Parliament for the appointment of a | 


the corporation a discussion arose upon the state 
of the harbour, originating from an application 
to sewer some premises into the King-street 
drain. Theapplication was strongly opposed by 
| Alderman Price, and also by Mr. Keble, the 
| mayor, and another member, on the ground that 
| the drain deposited in the harbour all the sew- 
/age matter, and at low tide this quite poisoned 
the atmosphere, and had been the cause ol 

visitors leaving the town. By granting the ap- 
| plication the council would only increase the 
| nuisance, and still farther injure the town. Iu 
| proof that there were real grounds for the com- 
plaint, a letter was subsequently read from 
| Mr. Reeve, of the York Hotel, complaining © 

the nuisance arising from decayed seaweed, &c., 
lying in the harbour, which, it was said, had 
made hia family ill; and asking the council to 
take steps to remedy the evil. The council, 
however, adopted a curious mode of procedure. 
They determined by a majority of votes to grant 
the application to sewer into King-street drain, 
and afterwards instructed the sanitary Inspector 
| ecessary steps under the advice of 
| the town clerk, against the Pier and Harbour 
| Board to abate the nuisance. 
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Tue Rivers PottuTion CoMMISSION AND THE 
LiverrooL Water SurrLy.—The other day the 
Commission inquired at Chorley into the pollu- 
tion of the river Yarrow. A calico printer stated 
his opinion that the pollution of the river was 
mainly attributable to the impounding of the 
water of the district by the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion. Sir William Denison said he was surprised 
that the Liverpool Corporation had been allowed 
to have the water; but that, with other matters, 
should have their attention. 


TWICKENHAM Economic Musrum.—A party of 
workmen, members of the St. James’s and Soho 
Working Men’s Club, accompanied by Mr. 
Dexter, the secretary of the Pablic Museums 
and Free Libraries Association, paid a two hours’ 
visit to the Museum of Domestic and Sanitary 
Economy, at Twickenham, on Saturday after- 
noon; Mr. Thomas Twining, to whose benevo- 
lence the public are indebted for this unique 


cost of the visit. The same club has just re- 
ceived a gift of more than 480 volumes of 
valuable books from Captain the Hon. R. W. 
Grosvenor, M.P. 


ScupurBaN VILLAGE AND GENERAL DWELLINGS | 
Cowrany (Liwitep).—An extraordinary general | 
mec ting of this company was held at the Guild. | 
hal! Tavern, on Monday evening, Mr. C. Palmer, 
a shareholder, in the chair. The report of the 
shareholders’ committee was read, from which it 
appeared that the petition to wind up the com- 
pany had been dismissed, and that through Mr. 
W. G. Habershon the estate at Loughborough- 
park had been secured, with the addition of a 
road at the farther end, rendering it as desirable 
an estate as could be procured for the purposes 
of the company. Four new directors, viz., 
Messrs. W. G. Habershon, Basil Woodd Smith, | 
J. Faithful Fortiscue, and C. J. Cooke were) 
unanimously elected. 

Orentnc oF Kino’s Cross Marxet.—The 
new market adjoining to the Great Northern and 
Midland railways, at King’s Cross, has been 
opened. It stands in the centre of a triangle of 
ground, at one corner of which is the station of | 
the Great Northern Railway, with a siding to 
shunt the produce of its line into the stores of 
the market’s wholesale department. By this 
line thousands of tons of fish have hitherto been 
brought from Grimsby and Hull, and then carted | 
to Billingegate at an expense of extra carriage, 
loss, and delay by transit. But now the supplies 
of fish, meat, vegetables, garden produce, and 
general provisions will be at once sold wholesale, | 
and offered fresh and undamaged in the adjoin- 
ing retail department. The gates of the new) 
Midland station are nearly opposite the market | 
entrance, whilst at the other corner of the 
triangle is the Metropolitan station, with its’ 
incessant traffic to almost every part of the | 
city andsuburbs. The building has been erected 
under the direction of Mr. Jethro] Robinson, the 
builder. The roof is so constructed as to admit 
only the north light, and thus shade and coolness | 
are to be secured. There are to be daily auctions 
of produce. The entrance at present is from the 
Old St. Pancras-road, where a large iron foundry 
used to stand. 





A Goop Tive Cominc.—At the close of the | 
ceremony of “ capping’’ the medical graduates | 
of the University of Edinburgh, Sir James Young 
Simpson delivered an address, in the course of 
which he said :—“It may be, that the day will 
yet come when our hygienic condition and laws 
shall have been changed by State legislation, so 
as to forbid all communicable diseases from | 
being communicated, and remove all causes of | 
sickness that are removable ; when the rapidly- 
increasing length of human life shall begin to 
fulfil that ancient prophecy, ‘the child shall die 
an hundred years old;’ when there shall have 
been achieved, too, advances in other walks of 
life far beyond our present state of progress ; 
when houses shall be built and many other kinds 
of work performed by machinery, and not by 
human hands alone; when the crops in these 
islands shall be increased five or ten fold, and 
abundance of human food provided for our in- 
creased population by our fields being irrigated 
by that waste organic refuse of our towns which 
we now recklessly run off into our rivers and 
seas; when man shall have invented means of 
calling down rain at will; when he shall have 
gained cheaper and better motive powers than 
steam ; and when he shall travel from continent 
to continent by submarine railways, or by flying 


collection, paying the greater portion of the | 


TENDERS. 


For the construction of sewage tank at Moss Hall, 


Finchley, N. Mr. Stephen Hickson, surveyor :— 
Flitch & Caughbley ..........c0ssseeee £417 0 0 
TROBIG ccescceevcestnocsssetsenisevicvensonse . 35 0 0 
OTIS sacietsiccketesnisbedveehciopicennnteces SIE ee 
King & Sons..........0::.sesscereseees .. 360 0 0 
NFER \ ccesinbunckneonsnniasinseunexenantets 334 0 0 
Faulkner & Cowley............. seers aE OD 
DOOERIP 0... csevccescccevencscesseseseserees 315 0 0 
PORORIIIN, ososenwcescnretebusconsnesnoges 298 0 0 
Eglington & Paulucci  .......00...00 266 0 0 





For the erection of a public-house, St. Andrew’s-road, 


Hastings, Messrs. Voysey, Jeffery, & killer, archi- 

tects :— 
Vidler 0 0 
Longhurst 7 6 
Sacre 0 0 
Parks 0 0 
Russell .... 00 
BEING. ciacackicktoun 0 0 
Bourne (accepted) . 0 0 





For Hither Green-lane, Kent. Messrs. Tillotts & | 
Chamberlain, architects :— 





een sensei ... £342 10 0 
III ih * enianinsinkanmionicndes > - pile 323 0 0 
GIN Gatto nces-osmatenannacine 223.10 0 








Rebuilding 78, Cheapside, for Mr. Bradshaw. Mr. F. | 
Johnstone, architect. Quantities supplied :~- | 


EET FETE EE £1,423 0 0 


{ 
} 





Alterations and additions to Frith House, Walton, for 
Mr. A. Holford. Mr. F.J. Dibble, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs, Birdseye & Stoner ;— 








Terrace 
Putney 0 0 £85 0 0 
Axford & Whillier 0 0 79900 | 
Goddard & Son 0 0 78 00 
tillby Bee 78 0 0 
Hamblin 0 0 7010 0 | 





For additions and repairs to the rectory-house, build- 
ings, and chancel of church at Stow-Maries, Essex. Mr. 
Fredk. P. Walters, architect :— 




















MUEUY ccosononsersisiunnsecoersevseenanben £1,176 0 0 For the erection of a warehouse and new crane, a 
Saunders......... ee 1,100 0 0 ney, for Mr. D. L. White, after allowing for old materials. 
; ‘ , Mr. H. Ough, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Curtis & 
For the erection of three shops, Hereford-road, Kings- gon :— 
land, for Messrs. Mann, Crossman, & Paulin. Messrs. Wardle & Baker ....... Set ee £2,775 0 0 
Hammack & Lambert, architects :— Staines & Son .......... iciiinn Ce ¢ 
Webb (accepted) .........cerenceerees £1,405 0 0 ei i Cae seseasee 2,600 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan .......... 2,560 0 0 
For alterations to No. 50, Porchester-terrace, Bays- | TINIE. scansecsccsccnsaseamynantiass 2,550 0 0 
water. Messrs. Hammack & Lambert, architects :— i Ennor ....0. one Scien ae © 8 
Rayment & Son (accepted) ...... £3,116 0 0 | REI mS 2,600 0 0 
Morter ........ «- 2,493 0 0 
For vicarage-bouse, Hernhill, near Faversham, Kent. | TESCO a .srinssgetsvasesnsonscosessanorcey 2,483 0 0 
Messrs. Newman & Billing, archtects. (Quantities not | TRORGOS  cscacdecccvsszisnectexerncovensee 2,460 0 0 
supplied :— | Cubitt & Sons ....... " wee 23,489 0 0 
Lt ee sackuhnecaliiconmeavatll £1,445 0 0 Marritt & Ashby .........c.cseseese-s 2,418 0 0 
OE scuticveisin — 1,413 15 0 j Nightingale ...........c.scccrseseseeee 2,389 0 0 
. ee iis: 1,250 0 0 = aes eatunreeenr bid ron ; : 
Shrubsole 1,243 7 6 NECOMDE .....cserscerrsseererecseneres ’ 
Foale .......00000 scscsesese wee 2,300 0 0 
Por house, Thatcham, Berks, for Rev. H. Martin. | Hearle. .....cerseessecsserseees soe 3,287 0 O 
Messrs. Newman & Billing, architects, Quantities not Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ..eeeee 2,216 0 0 
supplied ;— | Johnstone, Brothers ............++ 2,199 0 0 
OU csciinsusindicboustndanteiiansettvenen 6 0 } 
eg SCS eS ba a - 0 | For the erection of coach-house and stables, Hanbury 
Alloway (too late) ......000cceceseee 2,550 0 0 | Lodge, Brixton Hill, for Mr, John Dunn. Mr. Henry 
WE coi timsnsbaee tani 2,361 0 0 | Laxton, architect :— 


For making roads at Homeward Lodge, for Mr. 
jm, Tains :— 









For alterations and additions to Prince’s-street Chapel, 






































BORTY .scresesscartsere 











Nowich. Mr. Edward Boardman, architect :— 
Stearman & Spinks .............+.-.. £2,225 0 0 
2,107 0 0 
Walls... <ccceccvcsvescsscssesocscosesetsens Oe -O 
Brows & Bailey 2035 0 0 
Rice... 1,996 16 0 
Harrison 1,906 0 0 
Downing.....crerersessssseccnerersevene 1,989 00 
For lodge and receiving-wards at tone, Essex, 
for the Guardians of Bethnal Green. r. William Mun. 
dy, architect. Quantities supplied by architect :— 
Read ....... aococececorvesseccensctecsossepaes @ © 
Cook ... 2,393 0 0 
Read & B00 ...ccscsscccrereeseeseseves 2,267 0 0 
Forrest 2,215 0 0 
DOP ..2-c.ccreseves ecosnedececesatencess span @ © 
F. & F, J. Wood...... wee =) ae 
Arber ... 2,142 0 0 
BEB Co, seceresecconssee ime~~nw ee © 
Ennor ....... 2,075 0 0 
Mundy & Hutchinso 2,060 0 0 
Perry & Co. 2,020 0 0 
Rivett ....... 1,990 0 0 
Hodson ......cereeeeeee leone 1,963 0 0 
King & Sons (accepted) ......... 1,960 0 0 
For building laundry, &c, at the City London Union 
' Workhouse, Bow-road, . J. BE, Rome veg archi- 
tect :— 
DONO : sires jie eet 
Arnop & Golder ..... ot 845 0 0 
Schofield ..... eseerase 800 0 0 
Young & Son ........ 791 0 0 
AdamMBON .....crerreeee 757 0 0 
Foale ..... 649 0 0 
Webb & Son..........c000008 649 0 0 
Baby & Bon ...cccccescsses “ 640 0 0 
ETRE ccsvcssous eeenvenene mw. ae =. 
Wood ....... cebintewine «- 625 0 0 
ee 0 0 
en 00 
Crabb & Co. ....ccecccoves 0 0 
Le EE ee 00 
WE OIEE si ciasesecss canuensacte evereutatoenl 0 0 
eT ae ie 0 0 
Marritt & Ashby.. 4 a 


Baxter (accepted) ...........000 seve £206 0 0 





For the erection of a detached residence at Dulwich. 


MORNIN |< tiveneiantagiaciniseaes ... £750 0 0 | Mr. W. Sim, architect. Quantities — — 
NOES asinsicencontnn 7 | Ebbs & Co.......... wevocesionassescnnecs 2,070 0 90 
gag tees atts Te Dove, Brothers........ ede Mae 2,040 0 4 
j iti Stution | IRD cipossuatacstuinustatinns Seeseeienstees 2,000 
Sum offered for pulling down the British Institution, i a ORL NCEE SAR 1925 0 0 


Blackheath :— 



























or eentasteessauensevesescotaneses — ; : | For Leavesden Asylum, Messrs. John Giles & Biven, 
Dremnead (scstyted) ........ 1000 0 «| Seeinats. She. Quaeities eauaees Op a, MMs 
| Loupg:— 
For making roads for Mr. R. Walker, King’s Arms- Tender, es 
yards . | Thomas & SOM...ccsssssereseserese £90150 seers, £10,400 
mand buldpaetisdatutdadentuatibecds re a " : Piper & Co. ... 89 wn 16,009 
Sane -soumeentahenshbabeceseee oes . pe Eee 2, 
oe = : : Newman & Mann = 
Hubbard 861 8 6 Weed Webb 9,000 
Briscoe 677 0 0 Webster Prerr terre rres i . ‘i 
oa 75 0 0t«d|:«Cs«WWeebboterr......., settinavenicetienes? ; oan 
T 042 2 «0 Myers & SOS ......-..ssseeeeees , 
Strickland sonore 620 0 0 Warburton, Brothers ......... 87,368 ...... 7,000 
Hobbs igs 695 0 0 TRE catacisncentvacenniessans ae fee 6,159 
— orecrereccccseconesseees eevesees 4 . 3 Nightingale ......... EIR EA gt RS 5,500 
YY ssecsceevsccsccesvocseosoores seeeens . 7) Chappell ........6...0+ PABELY Fs st aes Be — 
For new church, Stamber Mill, near Stourbridge. Mr. ay + pate ENA 83,400 |... 8,460 
Thomes Rath erate y= sake ai Hill, Keddel, & Waldram .., 82,900 ... Henn} 
Stockton & Co... "gi? 7 0 ee 
—— a : : Nizen DO ss ciercmasimnatics ‘ yd ; 4 
— oe bd Gererererrrirtrrr ri ttr tt ri tiie) seeeee ? 
PAIN aaisactescnssinciniieeypeebinisa 1,850 0 0! Gammon & Sons .............. ‘ 1226 GS a, 
tte B DOR Bivvevisssccecaccoctese . 81,860 ...... , 
For works to the Brighton Riding School, for the a gga a all Se . 3,350 
ies Sa ze ais ae Nicholson (accepted) ......... 79,650 ...... 4,250 
Anscombe & Co. ccccsssssues pastel a EY For the erection of a new passenger station at Bow, for 
Loader fiudsacterente owe 60 0 0 the North London Railway ompany i— 
Fightingsle mad siteee = ° : COROIIIIES  scincncascnsccossnansesensedi 94 : : 
Lockyer cn 9 9 0 Dane 8 Bone 33360 0 0 
am & Dickinson ...,,....000se0e08 » 675 0 0 Mansfield & Price...... itieiee see %* 
Chappell eoeeaceseosseeooecescooeseese seve 566 0 0 lite ple GN, pee. 5 a we 
teseneneeeerees 550 0 0 Dickenson & Oliver odagihiceolegs = . z 
WF 00 ., sacseseesicidindive weauien 
For erecting a new school for boys and girls, master’s- Hill, Keddeii, & Waldran ...... 695 0 0 
house, boundary walls, &c., for the parish of St. Helen, RE rt sovdinvianioness ee a: @ 
rere. oy hae yr hers Edwin Dolby, architect. Quan- oes © Weer aphoageneiaiala pond : : 
Nightingale wv. .cccsssssousseee £2,685 0 0 ee nc ee 
nanan" oomeate — eosvesees —_ : 4 Wicks, Bangs, & Co. .....ssc0s0 _—_ 4 ; 
_— cks ..., oe eS Hedges (accepted)........000 19; ° 
nicveodnorbiameiseeteesarieoandl) tig 0 Nightingale.......ssocsesssseseere 14667 0 








and balooning through the air.” 
















Oe te we Om se Amen es ee a ee 


ws odgtato 





